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[JNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


WANTED, at once, EXPERT CATA- 
LOGUER for University Library. Salary £100 
per annum. Candidates should furnish three 
testimonials, amd state age, experience, and 
knowledge of languages. 

Applications should be sent to the Registrar 
not later than May 20. 








THE 
CHELSEA HISTORICAL 


PAGEANT. 


A Pamphlet containing full particulars of 
the CHELSEA PAGEANT, and Illustrated by 
FIFTEEN REPRODUCTIONS of interesting 
OLD CHELSEA PICTURES and POR- 
TRAITS, can be obtained at the PAGEANT 
Room, Town HALL, CHELSEA, and of News- 
agents and Booksellers. Price 2d., or by post 
23d. 


SHERBORNE 





SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
—_ 1st, will be held in the first week of June. 
further information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 

EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-residential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the Bursar, Little Deans’ 
Yard, S.W. 





HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








THE MOSHER BOOKS 





‘THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 


is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “a jollie good book” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 





THOMAS B, MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 








Art 





SHEPHERD BROS’. SPRING 


EXHIBITION 
of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 
Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 


Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 
Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 


Beoks for Sale 








5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 

LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Lif= and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons. Published at 
38. 6d. net, for Is. 6d.; new.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds. 





BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 em 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 2Is., for 10s. 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
— 5s. Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 11s. net. 
or 5s. 





‘THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterty 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 78. 6d. net, for 40s. net. Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





CAPTAIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. The _ Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 148 —WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





FOR SALE.—“The Century Cyclo- 

peedia of Names,” 4to, -morocco, 
published by “The Times” at about 42s., for 
21s. net. <A valuable book of reference.— 
W. E. Goulden, Second-hand Bookseller, Can- 
terbury. 








Typewriting 





AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. oy 1000 words, 
Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. rod. per 1000 words, 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 
— The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 





THE ACADEMY is an 

independent, uncommer- 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 


and independent criticism. 





QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 





“ BICKFORD’S ACADEMY OF 

LETTERS ”—Conducted, per post, by 
Professor HARRIS-BICKFORD. STORY- 
WRITING, ARTICLE-WRITING, VERSE- 
COMPOSITION, JOURNALISM. YOUNG 
WRITERS should send stamped addressed 
envelope for prospectus, Address Professor 
HARRIS-BICKFORD, Redruth. (Name Academy.) 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW, WORD. 
y eeeee 


Demy 8vo, 311 pages. 58. (by post 5s. 4d, abroad 5s. 6d.), 

CONTENTS—The Riddle. Psychology : The Personal Equa- 
tion. Etymol : The Castle in the Air. eee pw d g 
The Play “gon cords. Metaphysics : The House s. 
Altruism : The Face in the Looki: lass. Materialism : 
TheShape. Physics: The Knot. ics: The Demon 
in the Stone. emistry : The Maninthe Crumb. Mathe- 
matics : The ame | Trick. Logic: The Cipher. On- 
tology: The End. etastrophe: The Magic Crystal. 
Biology: The Elf. Theology: The Painted Window. 
Exegetics : The Forbidden Fruit. penclogy : The Pyra- 
mid. Astrology: The Eclipse. Ethics: The Book of 
Etiquette. The Heir. 


SPIRIT, MATTER, AND MORALS. 
By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 

This book is an attempt to establish Mapp religion 
upon a thoroughly credible basis, he author finds 
morality, or human conduct, to be the foundation. He 
discusses “ itualism,” “ “a “ Modern 
Rationalism,” in the claims of neither of which he discovers 
that of which the modern thinker is in search. His con- 
clusions will _ oe — to all who are alive to this 
pressing problem e hour. 

“Itis one of the most stimulating books we have come 
across for along time. Theinsight and wit with which this 
inquiry is carried out are remarkable as a deep-going 
criticism of modern science and philosophy. This is so 
delightful a writer that we could go on quoting him with 
pleasure for pages.” — The Theosophical Review. 

“LT utterly despair of conveying within my appointed 
limits any inkling of the author’s . oy A thought and 
illustration.” — WILLIAM ARCHER in The Morning Leader. 
A BOOK FOR “ MODERNISTS,’’? AND 

OTHERS. In paper covers, 1s. ; bound in cloth, 2s. 
THE COMING NAVAL CONTESTS: 
ENGLAND and GERMANY, UNITED STATES and 


JAPAN. 4 A. M. LAUBEUF, Late Chief Con- 
Structor of the French Navy. Price 2s, Ready imme- 


diately 


A, OWEN and Co., 28 Ropat Street, London, S.W., a few 
doors south of Piccadilly Circus, 





(Please ask for catalogue N.) 
. 
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GREENING'S SPRING LIST 





Messrs. Greening beg to announce that they have just published a book that should be worthy of the attention of sociologists and 
others interested in the ee of the brain. It is entitled “ Education, Personality, and Crime,” and is written by Dr. Albert Wilson, 


whose authority is unquestioned, 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, 


AND CRIME 


By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Author makes a new departure in suggesting that degen 
of a degenerate who was a murderer. 


The Author details one case, already published, which he watched for 


forms as distinct a c 
are many micro-photographs to prove his case, If later observers support this view it 


There are 
thol but also in sociol and in the medioco- aspect of crime. 
— Bau - oniee, Besponsibili ws rf Empire-building each occupy a chapter, while a subject of multiple personality and the sub-ego receives 
thirteen years, and also a second case recently brought 


insanity. Asa scientific basis he a full analysis of the brain 
If inte - . c Yorm quite a novel feature not 


attention. 


ht under his notice, besides enumerating 


her cases f: ri sources, both at homeand abroad. re 
eee, Posunadie @ d criminals will cause much discussion and controversy amongst the experts, kis theories on “ multiple personality alone 


The Author’s remarks on crime an 
being startling yet convincing. 





Amongst the important Books of 1908 must be reckoned Mr. Samuel Cowan's “ History of the Royal House of Stuart,” which has 
been acknowledged by critics to be the authoritative work on the subject. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 Vols., £2 2s. net. 
This work is illustrated with portraits of all the Stuart Sovereigns, and 4 contains the most gomplete > gotection of Steart Portraits 


ever brought together, including a large numbér hitherto unpublished. By special permi+sion of the Duke of Suther! 
fins been now for the first time reproduced, while another valuable picture—the portrait of Queen p—- -y L4, wife of 


of Scots, 
through the courtesy of Sir James Drummond of Hawthornden. 


portrait of Mary, 
art IIL.—is also given 


The Author has spent much labour and research in the production of this work, The ‘‘House of Stuart’’ is undoubtedly the most iateres chapter w 
Pa ~ wonee . the progenitors tore of the eearte, 


h Stewards 


ep of Scottish History, and the author starts as far back as the eleventh an 


e early part of the work is devoted to an outline in brief of the 
has been attempted, and this is succeeded by a condensed narrative o 
Queen Anne, the last Sovereign of the Stuart line, 


Scotlan: 
the official life and ~k TL of every Sovereign of the House of Stuart, concluding with 


of the Thanes of Lochaber, 


hen we get a glim 
votlal fhe first @ that a consecutive narrative of these officers of the Crown 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


On Sale at all the best Booksellers. Price £2 2s, net. 





Messrs. Greening’s List of Spring Fiction will be found by novel readers to satisfy 
the most exacting taste. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY THE “ JEWISH KIPLING.” 


THE NEW GALATEA. 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 6s. 


Mr, Samuel Gordon is to be classed omene by? ——! but notewo tand of 
oe a including ten Maartens an pm pe mrad, to whom English is an 

cequired " language. In fact, Mr, Gesten aia no’ soeak or write a word of English 
till well in his teens, But that did not prevent him from earning, for his Jewish 
stories, the title of ‘‘The Jewish Kipling.’ However, for his novel, “ The New 
Galatea,” Mr. Gordon had chosen a Thorens! hly English group of characters, and 
handles a theme which in its boldness is roma scent of the most advanced Conti- 
ponte writers, with a delicacy which cannot offend even the most Puritanical 


OVER 24,000 COPIES SOLD. Highth Edition Now Ready, 


BEAU BROCADE. 
A Dashing Romance of the Road by BARONESS ORCZY, 
Author of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel,” *‘ I Will Repay,” etc. 6s, 
** A telling and spirited romance of the French Revolution.”—The Times, 


LEROUX. By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 6s. 


“ * Leroux ’” is as interesting and romantic as the stirring and pi 
of which it treats.” —Truth, . ihe. se it erie 
ides a i pm nag wen pape Om a oh be, Gop. e « « © It is an 
mely good story of a time which lends i to the deepest tragedy as well as 
to dramatic ineidents,’’—Daily Telegraph, 


THE PLACE TAKER. By PETER EARLSTON. 
we Ee tet oregano ene errr 
A FINE PIECE OF WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
THE LOVE SEEKERS. A Dramatic Novel. By 


MARY WALPOLE. 
* Full of animation in its 5 hdinestines of the wayward emotions of women,”— 


The Scotsman, 
COMEDY OF SUBURBIA. 
ay SUBURBAN SCANDAL. 6s. 


GILLMAN, Author of “The Loafer,” 


By GURNER 





With Cover in Colours by LEWIS BAUMEB. 
THE. BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER. By 


« Gueot the ost neritorio bovks ofthe magn.” '— Newcastle Journal, 
oA beceny cals opet SE aces dig Genn~die 
gether very well wo y Express, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROLLIN STONE. By ERNEST SUFFLING. 6s. 


“ A capital narrative, full of real life, for the enjoyment of boysand their elders 
too, of a young East Anglian who went off to sea, lived on a slave estate in the 
West, went whaling, found himself on a desert island alone, settled among South 
Sea natives and married an island bride.””—Times, 


ONE OF THE BEST REVIEWED BOOKS OF THE SEASON IS 
THE GANG. | Written and Illustrated by DAVID 


WHITELAW. 3s, 
The Dail 3H Le - « « « It is remarkable that with so 
incidents packed into a cou le of hundred pa; the author bas managed t Rey he 
» « A-rollicking farce ia w! we all over Europe and hold our 


breath at the speed and diversity of complications.” 
LUCAS CLEEVE’S LATEST AND BEST. 
THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN. 
A STORY OF INTRIGUE. By LUCAS CLEEVE, 6s, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—HOUGHTON TOWNLEY’S NEW NOVEL 


THE SPLENDID COWARD. A Strong 
Dramatic Story of Love and Hate, By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, Author 
of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” etc, 63. 


DRELMA. A Tale of the Sahara. By GEORGE 


WHITELY WABD. 6s. 
A KNIGHT ERRANT IN TURKEY. By 


ye . in Turkey = S thor has - 
penton’ his rags Se of life and scenery i i Western Das ily Press. “ 

A STARTLING EXPOSURE OF MUNICIPAL “ ENTERPRISE.” 
THE PRODIGAL CITY. 6s. By TRISTRAM 


COUTTS, Author of “ The Pottle Paper.” 





ROMANCES BY 


MISS MAY WYNNE 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


A MAID OF BRITTANY. 6s. 
WHEN TERROR RULED. 3s. 6d. 


LET ERIN REMEMBER. _ 6s. 
Ready Shortly. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE. 6s. 


Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application; also Penton Copy of “The Imp," a bright little journal dealing with literary and 
ot matters. 





GREENING and CO., Ltd, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


If the children’s féle in aid of the National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children at Claridge’s on Tuesday 
last cannot claim any space in these columns under the 
heading of “ Letters,” it can anyhow claim to have been 
a piece of “ Life,” and very pretty life at that. Now we 
come to think of it, there was also an element of “ Letters” 
about it, for Mrs. Walter Cave’s little play, The Three 
Wishes, without having any pretensions to being a serious 
piece of literature, was nevertheless a very charming and 
pleasing affair, and many more pretentious dramatists 
might learn a lesson from that clever and cultivated lady 
as to the value of simplicity and directness. The whole 
fete was a brilliant success in every way. It was in reality 
a Beauty show of the very first order, a striking and almost 
bewildering witness to the beauty, grace, and charm of 
English children, There were beautiful women there too, 
and if we were inclined to draw such a dull thing as a moral 
out of such a faéry spectacle, we might point it by saying 
that it was rather a curious thing to observe that the 
women who looked most beautiful, most young, and most 
happy were precisely those who do not hunger and thirst 
after “ Society,” but who are content to live their lives 
according to their best lights, without troubling their heads 
for one instant about whether “Society” from the Top (with 
a big T) to the bottom approves of them or not. “Society” 
is fuli of noble and splendid women with beautiful souls 
in beautiful or ordinary bodies ; on the other hand, it is 
equally full of mean, foolish, spiteful, and backbiting 
women with ugly souls in beautiful or ordinary bodies. In 
other words, it is made up of individuals, and the wise are 
those who realise that, while individuals can benefit or 
hurt “Society,” “Society” as a whole is powerless against 
the individual unless with his own consent. “ Society” 
can neither hurt nor help a great man or a great woman. 
Resist “Society,” and (unlike the Devil) it will run after 
you. 








It appears that there is a paper published in the 
neighbourhood of Tudor Street which is edited in part by 
a gentleman whose real business lies in Mincing Lane. 
This gentleman’s feeling for letters will be understood 
when we mention that he prints in large type under his 
Own name such pretty sentences as the following : 
ain ene _— aemmaneriate, 28 = - not rendered the flannel 
. Studies fashion at Hope Brothers) ? agi ise renee IE 
Asa sort of side-line this gentleman’s paper devotes much 
attention to “cheap sugar” and fortune-telling with the 








help of stale ribbons. And he appears to have,concluded 
that he is a great judge of other matters ; for he takes it 
upon himself in his current issue to decide between our- 
selves and a certain music-hall manager. His decision is 
of no consequence whatever. But he makes certain 
suggestions which are without foundation. He has 
evidently misconstrued the whole matter—which is not sur- 
prising in view of his alien connections. If he values the 
good opinion of his readers, we should advise him to stick 
to his sugar-boiling and his fortune-telling, and leave 
matters which are beyond his comprehension to take care 
of themselves, 


A letter from Mr. R. W. Raper in the Times of May 6th 
on the Preservation of Mountain Scenery, and a previous 
letter from Mr. Salt, deserve notice. r. Raper pleads 
practically for the preservation of beautiful scenery by 
means of nationalisation, with due regard to the rights of 
private property. Particularly he advocates the institu- 
tion of a Department of State for this purpose. He 
suggests that such a Department should form part of the 
Board of Agriculture, the Local Government Board, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or that the National 
Trust should be constituted a Department of State for the 
purpose. Though we fully agree with Mr. Raper in 
desiring the preservation of the remaining natural beauties 
of this country, we cannot advocate any increase of Govern- 
ment, whether national or local. We should naturally 
prefer the former as the less stupid and corrupt of the two, 
but we doubt whether any existing political party would 
not readily sacrifice all the mountains in these islands in 
favour of the commercial syndicates on whose support they 
depended. It appears to us that far more can be done in 
the matter by societies than by legislation. 


We desire to congratulate Mr, Birrell on the safe passage 
through the House of Commons of his Irish Universities 
Bill. It is a very cheering sign of the times to find that 
the Nonconformists, and Protestants within the Anglican 
Church can only muster thirty-eight votes on a division. 
It is only another indication of the extraordinary force of 
the Catholic revival in the English Church which is now 
going on. When taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the Nonconformist bodies are on every side deploring 
heavy defections in their numbers, it forms a most unex- 
pectedly hopeful state of affairs. We do not seem to hear 
much nowadays of the National Protestant Alliance, and 
we have for some time past been blissfully free from any 
public demonstrations on the part of Lady Wimborne. 
That the baneful influence of Protestantism in the English 
Church is not, however, quite extinct there is, unfortu- 
nately, sufficient proof to be found in the deplorable and 
scandalous action of the Bishop of Newcastle in connec- 
tion with the Mission of the Holy Resurrection at New- 
castle. We have before now drawn attention to this 
disgraceful state of affairs, but apparently nothing. can be 
done. The Bishop of Newcastle, in acting as he does, is 
flouting the opinion of all the churches in his diocese, and 
there are undoubted signs that his presence as Bishop in 
that diocese is becoming intolerable to the clergy and 
laity alike. 





Mr. R, J. Campbell, speaking at the City Temple the 
other day, made use of the following words : 


Since the day when I first stood hereas your minister I have become 
the best-hated man in the British pulpit. 


-Now it isa lamentable thing that Mr. Campbell should 


make such a foolish mistake as to imagine that he is hated. 
It isa typical result of the theological fog through which 
he is groping his way that he should confuse hatred of his 
doctrines with hatred of himself. Nobody hates “the New 
Theology” and all its works more than we do, and yet we 
can honestly say that never at any time have we been within 
a thousand miles of hating Mr. Campbell. .One only has to 
look at his face.to see that. he .is a decent, clean, straight 
man. We recognise that Mr. Campbell’s errors are entirely 
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due to his present state of “invincible ignorance.” We 
have not the least doubt that Mr. Campbell will become 
a good Catholic before long. (Need we say that by the 
word Catholic we do not necessarily mean Roman 
Catholic?) It seems to us inevitable in the case of a 
man of his nature, and he is Ss much nearer to it 
than he imagines. Our advice to Mr. Campbell is to stop 
preaching for two years, and during that time to read and 
listen and think, and cultivate intellectual humility. It will 
be a very difficult thing to do; but it can be done, and he 
ought to do it. In the meanwhile he may take it from us 
that nobody of any consequence hates him or wishes him 
aught but well. 





An exhibition of jewellery made by Miss Violet Ramsay 
will be held at Leighton House from —_ 22nd until 
June 4th. We take this opportunity of calling attention 
to Miss Ramsay’s work, not only on its own merits, but as 
representing a society of artists and craftsmen and a 
technical school which have not yet received the attention 
which they deserve. Miss Ramsay’s exhibition is confined 
to her own work, but it does great credit to the Sir John Cass 
Society of Arts and Crafts, of which she is an active organ- 
ising member, and further, to Sir John Cass’s School, which 
alone supplies members to the Society and is solely respon- 
sible for Miss Ramsay’s technical training. Sir John Cass’s 
School is fortunately well-endowed, and has not the oppor- 
tunity for self-advertisement entailed by the necessity for 
begging. That the School forms excellent craftsmen 
has been shown by the two exhibitions already held 
by the Society, and we hope that the School will 
take its proper place at the approaching Art Conference. 
The Society is the product of the School, though 
constitutionally a separate body. Its two exhibitions— 
the first at Mr. Goldman’s house in the summer of 1906, 
and the second at the Rowley Gallery on Campden 
Hill in the autumn of 1907—were unfortunately of such 
short duration that they missed much notice. At these, 
besides Miss Ramsay’s jewellery, Miss Ethel Agnew’s 
beautiful translucent enamelling, and Mr. Arthur Hughes’s 
metal-work—-to mention the work of but three exhibitors— 
showed the fine temper of the School’s technical teaching, 
which leaves the pupils to develop in whatever style of 
design commends itself to their taste. We were glad to 
see that the exhibitors were little influenced by L’Art 
nouveau, and those we have named, not at all. Miss 
Ramsay’s work is characterised by technical skill and 
accuracy, and by a sound knowledge of the principles of 
design. This enables her to give proper play to her indi- 
viduality when it is least easy to do so—namely, in 
geometrical designs—as may be seen in the simple pectoral 
cross which she has made for the Bishop of St. David’s and 
will exhibit at Leighton House. Though the best examples 
of her work are, of course, those in which she is unre- 
stricted as to design and material, she shows much taste 
in making the utmost of stones intrusted to her for resetting, 
even when they are of a very unpromising sort. This 
particular faculty naturally brings her many clients, 


In the interests of Technical Education in spheres of 
work suitable to women, and gentlewomen in particular, we 
have pleasure in calling attention to the Exhibition which 
was opened on Monday, the roth, in Prince’s Skating 
Rink at Knightsbridge, and will continue open until May 
the 30th. While we have much sympathy with the indi- 
vidual stallholders who are bond fide engaged in women’s 
works, we have very little with the Yellow Press taste 
which appears in the vulgar title given to the Exhibition 
and in the official general catalogue. For this the stall- 
holders are in no way responsible ; indeed, considering 
that they represent in the main serious and useful work, 
they have reason for considerable annoyance; and if we 
are accurately informed that space was let to them on the 
distinct understanding that their stalls would not have to 
enter into competition with those of London shops, they 
have ground for more than annoyance. While giving 
every credit to the promoters of the Exhibition, for the 





kindliest intentions, we doubt whether it is wise, con- 
sidering that the sense of humour is not entirely dead, 
to advertise the Bishop of London’s blessing on a purely 
commercial undertaking, which includes the sale of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia” ; nor do we credit the many 
shrewd and capable women who have invested ‘in stall- 
spaces with any tendency to rely on spiritual subsidies for 
their commercial success. 


Among the most interesting stalls we notice that of Miss 
Crooke’s School of Gardening, French Gardening, and 
Poultry-keeping, established at Bredon’s Norton, near 
Tewkesbury. It is the only representative in the Exhibition 
of the admirable and sensible French system, and can easily 
be found by its being arranged as an unglazed green- 
house adorned with climbing roses, and by the scarlet 
gardening jackets worn by the principal and her helpers. 
Besides great natural advantages of soil and climate, the 
School possesses an attraction shared by no other—a 
Ladies’ Club. This is housed in an old manor-house 
on the estate of Miss Woodhull, who has furnished 
it for its present purpose, and takes much interest 
in its success and doodagumat. The Club serves as a 
residence for students, and for workers already trained, 
who: wish to take up land in the neighbourhood, 
and for visitors wishing to attend special classes at 
the School or in Cheltenham. It also provides meals 
at very reasonable rates for members living in cottages, and 
forms a general nucleus to the working gentlewomen who 
revolve more or less round Miss Crooke. Many of our 
contemporaries have already written of the whole centre in 
enthusiastic terms from personal investigation, and we are 
glad to add our approval to theirs, from the accounts which 
we have received from independent sources. We regret 
that we have not space to notice the many excellent pro- 
ducts offered on other stalls, the results of good technical 
training ; they range from garden-produce, confected food 
of all descriptions, with needlework of every kind, to the 
breeding of dogs and donkeys, while such activities as 
secretarial work, motor-driving, and rifle-shooting are also 
represented. 





THE Acapemy is not the Lancet, so we must speak with 
some diffidence as to the present position of the old con- 
troversy of Homceopathy versus Allopathy. One is under 
the impression that the debate has died a natural death ; 
but it is interesting to find that the method of Hahnemann 
is being applied in other regions. Last Sunday a certain 
Anglican cleric, preaching on behalf of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, chose his text from the 
story of the Pool of Bethesda, where an angel troubled 
the waters, and, before going on to his assumption that all 
the poor sick folk were brought to their sad condition by 
their sins, he favoured his congregation with a very pretty 
obiter dictum to the effect that the pool doubtless possessed 
“intermittent mineral properties,” due to the bubbling up 
of aspring. Here, then, is an instance of what may be 
called Spiritual Homceopathy ; the preacher had no doubt 
noted the prevalence of a certain malady called Modernism, 
and was resolved to cure any incipient cases amongst his 
hearers by the exhibition of his famous “ Mineral Proper- 
ties” Globule. Similia similibus curantur ; our cleric felt 
sure, we may assume, that any “ Modernist ” present would 
make a rapid recovery after this dose of the angel translated 
into mag. sulph. 


On any other hypothesis the preacher’s remark would be 
hard indeed to justify. The careful and honest and 
scholarly investigation of the Bible, conducted by scholars 
for scholars with all reverence and reserve and precaution, 
is, without doubt, an admirable duty. The scholars and 
theologians to whom such duty belongs are aware of the 
infinite incapacity of the human intelligence, of the pro- 
pensity to fallacy which lurks in our ratiocinative faculties, 
of the immense danger of leaping to conclusions from 
faulty premises, or from no premises at all. They will 
remember the case of the “ Higher Critic” who decided 
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that writing was unknown in the time of Abraham—a few 
months before the discovery of a great store of documents 
written at a date prior to the Patriarchal period. They will 
remember, too, how the “ Higher Criticism” has had to 
yield position after position as to the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books of the New Testament ; they will 
even be taught by physical science that all sorts of events, 
which would have been pronounced “ impossible” a hundred 
years ago, are now things of common knowledge. The 
Stigmata, which once “ proved” the chroniclers of the life of 
St. Francis of Assisi to be peculiarly impudent, and foolish and 
superstitious liars, are now the subject of medical investi- 
gation in the hospitals. The “dwarfs ” for which Herodotus 
was derided were giving shows in the London music-halls 
quite recently. Such considerations might be multiplied 
indefinitely ; and above all our theologians will remember 
the great consideration that, the Christian religion being 
confessedly a “‘ supernatural ” religion, there is no antecedent 
improbability in the mention of the “ supernatural” in its 
records. And, to conclude, they will beware of an error 
which medical men as a rule have the sense (and the 
kindness) to avoid ; they will not disturb the minds and 
hearts of the lay-folk by all kinds of premature and 
uncertain disclosures of highly dubious “results.” The 
quack doctor may announce his “ Powders to Cure Cancer,” 
but the honourable physician is more cautious. He works, 
and watches, and experiments, and waits—and the public 
are not asked into his laboratory or his dissecting-room. 


It is surely not necessary to labour the fatal and 
enormous folly of the opposite course, either in medicine 
or theology. On the supposition that the- preacher who 
has furnished us with our text was not a spiritual homceo- 
pathist, if he did not equate the angel with mag. sulph. 
with the intention of disgusting his hearers with Modernism 
and all its works for ever, his conduct was utterly and 
wholly indefensible. Most of those present were simple 
folk who in all probability went away with the impression 
that the Bible was not true and that angels had no exist- 
ence ; and readers of THE ACApEmy will recollect the case 
of the cobbler mentioned by Dean Swift. He had heard 
that there was some doubt in the minds of the learned as 
to the text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, “ If that be 
so,” said he (to give the substance of his remarks), “I can 
get drunk as often as I please, and beat my wife whenever 
I have a liking to do it.” And, the utter mischievousness 
of “Mineral Properties” apart, think of the folly of it! 
Are the big miracles to be saved by throwing the little ones 
overboard? Is there any class of men who are quite 
willing to believe in all the (humanly) incredible events in 
the New Testament, so long as you allow that there was 
no angel, and that the Pool of Bethesda was no more 
wonderful than Bath and Baden? It is a pity, indeed, 
that a man cannot hear a Mass without being troubled 
with such stuff as this. 








SELEUCUS OF LESBOS 


Seleucus his new vessel brazen-lined 
Dipped, at Arcturus’ rise, in dimpling seas ; 
On his return the drowning Hyades 
Through scudding drifts drew over him the blind 
And vexéd deep. His bones the mews will find, 
And in the thin-grassed dunes no goat will browse, 
The tempest hollowed his last dwelling-house 
Where grey sea-hollies toss before the wind, 


There beating the same circuit in still flight, 

The mews melt into sliding sparks of light, 

And the unrelenting wind is rarely stayed ;— 
Earth, sea, in pity of his shadow dim, 

Upon the sands where his bright bones are strayed, 
Do thou be light, and thou, be still, for him. 


M. JOURDAIN. 





REVIEWS 


THOMAS MORE AND THE 
“UTOPIA ” 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Translated by RALPH 
RosBINnson. With Introduction and Notes by H. B. 
CoTTERILL, M.A. (Macmillan, 2s, 6d.) 


TuHIs is a very good school edition of the ‘“ Utopia.” 
Its editor knows all the facts and dates ; he is able to draw 
parallels or point out discrepancies from Plato ; he can 
tell his readers to “ Note this” and “ Note that ;” he has 
studied. the original as well as Robinson’s translation, and 
he lacks the smallest spark of sympathy with his author, 
the least vestige of comprehension of his strange and 
baffling personality. It is a very good school edition ; it 
is a very bad edition for any one but a schoolmaster, an 
examiner, or a University Extension student. 

Let us do Mr. Cotterill justice. He tries hard to be 
fair. His resentment that the author of “ Utopia” 
should be a Catholic, should have lived a life of the 
strictest piety and conformity to Catholic rule, should have 
upheld the Catholic faith not only as a private man and as 
an author, but as a Judge and a Chancellor, and should 
have died for that faith on the scaffold—the resentment at 
this, which must remain a puzzle to all who, however well 
they may know Thomas More’s times, do not know Thomas 
More, Mr. Cotterill keeps manfully in the background. 
His unfairness is due to inability to understand, not to any 
desire to misrepresent. But it isa great pity that he should 
not have read—since Father Bridgett’s attitude is clearly 
too hard for him, and Nisard’s probably that of a fool— 
the illuminating little volume on the Blessed Thomas More 
by M. Henri Bremond, published in “ The Saints” series, 
and translated, with others of that series, into English. 
Had he done so, we should have had less nonsense about 
More and tyrannicide, More and the punishment of 
heretics ; we should have been spared the vulgar and 
antiquated misinterpretation of the words used by 
Erasmus— 


Maluit igitur maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus— 


to explain More’s renunciation of his hopes of being worthy 
to live the religious life. (Must it really be pointed out 
again that what prevented him from becoming a Franciscan 
was not the corrupt lives of the religious of his day, but 
precisely the fear whether he himself was strong enough 
to endure the necessary renunciation ?) Finally, had Mr. 
Cotterill approached his author under the guidance of 
M. Bremond—or, indeed, under that of Nisard, or Bridgett, 
or even Hutton, or any one who was not cramming the 
subject for a school-book—we should have been spared 
the impertinent assurance that when More made Hythloday 
claim the authority of Christ for the communism of Utopia, 
he was not joking : 

More did, in spite of all the meshes of medizeval superstition which 
cased him in, feel in his heart the longings for the light of a truer 
Christianity. 
Could anything better prove the absolute unfitness of a 
man to edit the work of the Blessed Thomas More than 
that astounding and disgusting sentence ? 

One thing necessary to the comprehension of the 
“Utopia” and its place in More’s life is, of course, a 
knowledge of dates. Mr. Cotterill has this knowledge— 
has it, at any rate, sufficiently to make out a “Chronological 
Summary” for his pupils. His work--in spite, we repeat, 
of his obvious desire to be fair, to ‘make allowances” for 
what he cannot understand—shows but few traces that 
the knowledge of dates has been brought to bear on the 
formation of his opinions. We have to search for a 
particular passage in the Introduction to assure ourselves 
that Mr. Cotterill really does know that “Utopia” was 
written in 1515-1516 ; that the “ Ninety-five Theses” did 
not come till 1517, the burning of the Bull till 1519, and 
the “ marriage” with Anne Boleyn till 1533. Buta much 
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more important thing to know is the nature of the man 
who wrote the book, and of this knowledge Mr. Cotterill 
shows nothing at all. 

There are three things to remember about More before 
the first step in his acquaintance can be made. The first 
and greatest is that throughout his life, from his birth to 
his martyrdom, he was a Catholic; the second that he 
was a humanist ; the third that, in public and private, on 
the Bench and in his family circle, with a pen in his hand 
and when his head lay on the block, he was, in his own 
favourite phrase, a “ merry” man—a jester, a wit. Like 
some few other great intellects who have succeeded in 
puzzling a matter-of-fact world, he not only had ideas, but 
played with them. 

If these three characteristics are kept in mind it becomes 
futile to ask—Did he mean what he said in “ Utopia”? Of 
course he meant it, meant it all. He dreamed of an ideal 
State, and he saw it, like all such dreamers, in the light of 
the actual condition of his own times. This and that are 
the causes of our own shortcomings and unhappiness. 
Let us imagine them away and see what happens. 
Sheep-farming, oppression of the poor, ostentation and 
extravagance, an excess of clergy in proportion to 
laity, war, rapine, political and commercial dishonesty— 
he dreamed of a State where these things were not 
known, and the dream provides a valuable criticism 
of the England of his day. But—and it is a very big 
“but ”—it is one thing to dream of an ideal State, and 
quite another to put your ideas into practice on the existing 
condition of things. And if it is important to remember 
that “ Utopia” was written seventeen years before the 
“ divorce,” it is still more important to remember that the 
author of the book was, without reservation or exception, 
a Catholic. It would be, no doubt, extremely pleasant if 
England were an ideal State, in which the partial religious 
toleration and free discussion introduced by King Utopus 
were possible. But when truth—truth absolute and 
immutable—is attacked by pernicious error, when not only 
the safety of the realm, but the peace of religion is endan- 
gered, it is no time for the dreams of the humanist, for 
gracious imaginings, for that mood of pleasure or merri- 
ment which can create beautiful ideas and play with them, 
while a half-smile of amusement at the baffled pundits of 
posterity crosses the writer’s mouth. In face of virulent 
disease, doctors do not theorise on the perfect man ; they 
administer nasty and powerful drugs to the actual man, to 
the discomfiture of the evil thing. And when More’s life 
is examined from his own point of view, the wonder is not 
that the dreamer on religious toleration punished heretics, 
but that the Catholic attacked so mildly as he did the 
disease, that was making such strides among his people. 
For once, and for that once only, the two men in More 
were at war ; and it was not the humanist but the Catholic 
who went to the wall. He could jest with Silver ; and 
Silver’s apt reply so delighted the “ merry” Judge that he 
let the heretic go free. In another aspect of the battle 
against evil the Catholic and the wit were at one. Who- 
= knows not More’s controversial writings knows not 

ore. 

The great difference between the state of religion in 
Utopia and in England was this: that in the former several 
religions existed side by side, their adherents even agreeing 
to such an extent that they could worship all in one temple 
(surely a Cowper-Temple) ; while in the latter the only aim 
and hope, the breath of life, the very raison d’élre of the 
“ new faith” was the destruction of the old truth. Had 
the “ reformers” on their side been Utopians, More’s dream 
might have been translatable into practice. That they were 
not, that they directly assailed the Church, and that any- 
thing but 

Peaceably, gently, quietly, and soberly, without hasty and contentious 
rebuking and inveighing, 
scarcely needs to be pointed out. Even in Utopia itself the 
mildest-tongued of the “reformers” would have been 
‘““decreed banishment or bondage” for “vehemently and 
fervently in this cause striving and contending.” It was 





no case of amicable arrangement ; it was a case of a violent 
attack on what was the sole religion of the country, and 
More would have been less than a Catholic, less than an 
honest man, had he failed to take his share in repelling the 
invading monster. 

There is the obvious explanation of the supposed incon- 
sistency which has puzzled generations. We feel that we 
ought almost to apologise for stating again a truth that has 
been better stated many times by More’s apologists ; but 
our excuse must be that it is clear from Mr. Cotterill’s 
book that there are still well-intentioned if inadequately 
enlightened people who find it necessary to make excuses 
for More, and continue to hand on a false idea of him to 
the young of the country for which he died. 

It is fruitless to speculate on what might have been ; but 
it is easy to understand how deep must have been More’s 
mental sufferings during the last years of his life. No one 
knew better than he the abuses within the Church which 
called for reform; no one must have regretted more than 
he that the work of reform should have fallen out of the 
hands of the men of education, faith, intellect, and humour, 
of whom he was one, into those which were destined to 
drag it so through the mire. He knew that the house 
needed to be set in order; all the more inust he have 
suffered at the spectacle of the rude and violent hands laid 
upon it, and trembled at the excesses of brutality, the worst 
of which he did not live to see. And the fate which 
actually befell the Church, in England as elsewhere, is not 
the only thing that makes sadness in the hearts of students 
of the life and writings of Thomas More. Anything that 
touches him touches them, merely because he suffered in 
it. His fascinating personality, his wit, his learning, his 
piety, his ardent friendships, his ‘“‘ merriment,” his home 
life, the very contradictions in his nature, which at once 
puzzle and allure—all these combine to make him one of 
the most living of dead men, one of our closest friends 
among those honoured of the Church. 





THE MYSTERIOUS REPRINT 


Eothen. By A. W. KiNGLAKE. (Blackie, 1s.) 


Goethe's Poetry and Truth. Two Volumes, York Library. 
(Bell, 4s. net.) 


Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets, 
(Routledge, ts.) 


Cobwebs of Criticism. 
(Routledge, 1s.) 


THESE are fairly representative of the variety of reprinted 
books which the publishers are continually offering to an 
avid and apparently insatiable public. Here are but four 
of forty which have been sent forth during the last few 
months, and one might be tempted to think that there is a 
feverish anxiety to read on the part of many millions. More 
or less attractively produced, and in the main astonishingly 
cheap, these abundant new editions are, you would say, 
certain to accomplish a speedy improvement in the public 
taste ; yet novels nasty and noisy, and commonly silly, still 
sell by thousands, and the lowest journalism thrives 
increasingly among the very classes to which cheap books 
are calculated to appeal. 

This is a great mystery, from which any plain movement 
seems unlikely to resolve. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
these reprints are so frequent and varied is a brighter rather 
than a darker sign. Quite apart from this question, how- 
ever, there are works in the long list which even sound and 
hearty bookmen may excuse themselves for having 
overlooked. Not every reader, who is not a professed 
critic, may have read Kinglake’s little masterpiece ; yet it 
is one it were pity to pass by. Vivid and natural in style, 
the record of Kinglake’s journeys in the Holy Land, in 
Egypt, and through the desert, and of a visit to the singular 
Lady Hester Stanhope, has a sustained interest and bright- 
ness, a certain individuality, which have sufficed to preserve 
it until now as a living book. 


Universal Library. 


By HAL Caine. Universal Library. 
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Of Goethe’s “ Poetry and Truth” it is late to speak. It 
is autobiography on a generous scale, the two volumes 
before us, of some eight hundred pages, being occupied 
with the story of only the first twenty-six years of the poet’s 
life. Had it been taken on to a later stage in Goethe’s long 
journey of eighty-two years it would have been indeed 
formidable Itisa book one does not soon forget. Reading 
it you are constantly reminded—by mere contrast—of that 
other great autobiography, Rousseau’s. His own aim has 
thus been described by Goethe : 

To represent the development of a child who had grown to be 
remarkable, how this exhibited itself under given circumstances, and 
yet how in general it could content the student of human nature and 
his views ; such was the thing I had to do. 

“A noble commentary, instructive in many ways,” Carlyle 
calls it, and speaks of the “ magically-recalled scenes of 
childhood and manhood.” 

Hazlitt’s “ Lectures on the English Poets” is a well- 
known book in the familiar, hearty style of the Table-Talker, 
to which Keats’s phrase, “ indescribable gusto,” may fitly 
be applied. Much of it is hardly criticism, as we have 
come to understand the term, but it is Hazlitt. These 
eloquent proclamations of personal preference, brilliant 
gyrations around great names, are perhaps of rather limited 
value to us after a century of earnest and minute criticism ; 
but while the love of letters lasts Hazlitt’s fine virile com- 
mentaries will last also. We wish we could have heard 
these lectures, of the delivery of which Talfourd has left 
such an admirable description. We wish we could have 
seen Keats there, his great Odes yet unwritten, listening to 
the ardent and just praises of the poets—Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton—he loved so passion- 
ately, and of whose renown he was the destined inheritor. 
Is there not something of Hazlitt’s inspiration in “ Bards 
of Passion and of Mirth” ? 

The last book on our list indicates how widely the 
publishers’ net is cast. Mr. Hall Caine has provided a 
new Introduction for his “Cobwebs of Criticism,” first 
issued in 1882; and in the last sentence of this Intro- 
duction—“I am not an author with a grievance”—he 
disclaims the only conceivable reason for resuscitating the 
volume. We could very well understand that, in order to 
discount the criticism which his work has received when 
it has been noticed at all, he should be at the trouble of 
reviving an early book in which is set forth a catalogue of 
critical “ howlers ” of a past generation, and, remembering 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge were once heartily abused, 
should console himself with the not very obscure infer- 
ence. It would appear, so far as we can ascertain, that 
this fresh edition is meant as a renewed impeachment of 
criticism—which is very proper in an author who can 
appeal, with evidence of dcfiant prosperity, from the 
critics to the public. Well, THe ACADEmy will accurd the 
book the only merciful criticism which such a tangle of 
incoherencies as the Introduction can demand for it— 
silence. 


A MORALIST OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY 


Tacitus: Dialogus, Agricola, Germania, Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. HaMILTon FyYFe, 
Fellow of Merton. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


It is as a moralist and rhetorician, rather than as a 
historian, that the greatest prose-writer of the Empire 
presents himself to us in the “ Dialogus,” “ Agricola,” and 
“Germania.” In these treatises Tacitus shows hardly at 
all his greatest quality—his amazing power of psychological 
analysis. In the “ Agricola,” however, we have an occa- 
sional glimpse of the barbed arrow of that mordant vein 
which is so characteristic of the “ Annals” and “ Histories,” 
In the “ Agricola,” c. 12, he tells us that the British sea 
produces pearls, but they are of a dull leaden hue, adding: 


Some attribute this to the divers’ lack of skill; for in the Red Sea 
the oysters are torn alive and breathing from the rocks, while in 











Britain they are gathered as the seacasts them up. Personally, I could 
sooner believe the pearls deficient in quality than mankind in greed. 

His Life of Agricola, as well as his “Germany,” is 
full of covert criticism of Roman life in the first century 
of the Christian era. They remind one of Xenophon’s 
“Cyrus” and Johnson’s “ Rasselas.” Thus in “Agricola,” 
c. 21, in dealing with the Romanising policy of the Roman 
Governor, he writes : 

Even our style of dress came into fashion, and the toga was often 
seen. Gradually the Britons yielded to the seduction of our Roman 
vices, and took to lounges and baths and elegant banquets. This was 
all part of their slavery. The ignorant called it “ civilisation.” 

In the same spirit Calgacus, in c. 30, is made to describe 
the British raj : 

To robbery, murder, and pillage they give the false name of Empire, 
and when they make a wilderness they call it Peace. Nature has 
willed that men should love best their children and their nearest kin. 
Our children are carried off by levies into foreign slavery : our wives 
and sisters, if they escape the enemy’s lust, are brought to shame 
under a pretence of hospitality and friendship. Our goods and 
fortunes go in tribute, our fields and the year’s yield in gifts of corn, 
while the strength of our hands is exhausted amid blows and insults 
in clearing woods and marshes, Slaves that are born to their position 
are sold once for all, and their masters feed them. Britain pays its 
masters every day, and finds them daily food. Ina household the last 
new-comer is a butt among his fellow-slaves. So it is with us. In 
this old household of the world we are the worthless new-comers who 
are marked out for destruction. 

On the question whether Agricola was poisoned by the 
emissaries of Domitian, Tacitus does not pronounce an 
opinion ; but he seems to think that the universal admira- 
tion and affection with which he was regarded could not 
have failed to prove fatal to a great public man under an 
Emperor whose 

Cruel red face was his natural bulwark against shame—saevus ille 
voltus et rubor quo se contra pudorum muniebat. 

The last two chapters of the “ Agricola” are perhaps the 
finest examples of eloquence that Latin prose literature has 
handed down to us; and they are finely rendered by Mr. 
Fyfe, whom the reader will already have recognised as a 
brilliant translator. He is sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
brilliant, importing into his rendering figures and fancies 
not to be found in the original, as in (“ Dial.,” c. 6): 

The crops we plant and cultivate ourselves are pleasing, but Nature’s 
wild-flowers give the greatest pleasure— 

Quae seruntur atque elaboraniur grata, gratiora tamen quae sua 
Sponte nascuntur. 

There is nothing about a rainbow in “Agr.” 10, where 
we read : 

Where others have embellished their ignorance with rainbow rhetoric, 
my story will simply rely upon facts. 

Nor is there anything about a lion in “Germ.” 22, where the 
translator gives us : 

as is natural where winter takes the lion’s share of the year. 
However, these modernisms give an easy air to the version, 
and do not mislead the reader. As brilliant renderings not 
marred by supposititious graces we would quote a phrase 
used (“ Dial.” 25) in distinguishing ancient from modern 
eloquence : 

I am ready to admit that there was something lacking in their style. 
It was still in its teens, and had not reached its prime ; 


again (“ Dial.” 31) : 

he will be able to feel the pulse of his audience—tenebit venas ani- 
morum ; 

and (“ Dial.” 34) : 

they secured rivals and opponents who fougkt them in real earnest 
with the button off their foils— 

ferro non rudibus dimicantes ; 

and in “Germ.” 18 : 

In Germany no one laughs at vice nor calls mutual corruptiou the 
spirit of the age. 

But the tone of the Latin is lost in ‘‘ Germ.” 20; 

In Germany it does not pay to be childless : Nec ulla orbilatis pretia. 
The interesting criticism of Cicero in “ Dial.” 22 runs very 
smoothly and easily : 

I come now to Cicero, who fought with his contemporaries the same 
battle that I am fighting with you. They admired the ancients, while 
he preferred the style of his own day. His superiority tothe other 
speakers of his own time is above all shown in his critical taste. He 
was the first to perfect literary style by paying attention to the choice 
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of words, He made writing an art. He even attempted flowery 
passages and invent:d some good sayings of his own, at any rate in 
the speeches of his later period towards the end of his life, when he 
made progress in the art, and learnt by experience what was the best 
style of oratory. His earlier speeches are not free from the vices of 
the antique style. His introductions move slowly ; his narratives are 
longwinded, and his digressions tiresome. His feelings are not easily 
rcused, and he seldom glows with emotion. Few of his periods are 
neatly rounded off or end effectively. There is nothing to pick out and 
carry away with you. He reminds one of primitive architecture 
where the walls are strong and durable but lack finish and ornament. 
A rich householder is not content with a mere shelter to keep out the 
wind and rain ; his house must delight the eye. Nor is it enough for 
him to have in it merely such furniture as he positively needs; he 
wants gold and jewels which he can handle and view with pleasure. So 
it is with the orator. There are some things which he should avoid as 
musty and old-fashioned. He must not use rusty archaisms, or allow 
his sentences to hait and drag like the early annalists. He must shun 
low and tasteless jokes, and vary his periods, not letting them all end 
in one and the same rhythm. 


There is no recognition of anything like the ‘‘ Clauselgesetz” 
in the “ Dialogus.” We meet hexameters in “Germ.” 32 
and 39: 

Maior apud Chattos peditum laus quam Tencteris, 

Auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacram. 
The two themes of the “ Dialogue ” are the relative merits of 
(a) poetry and eloquence, (b) ancient and modern eloquence. 
In the latter the question is raised, When does the modern 
epoch begin?—a difficulty which besets the study of 
history as well, and which has not been answered satis- 
factorily. We find ourselves in an ancient Battle of the 
Books, where the vigour of Gracchus and Crassus is 
compared with the “affected flourishes ” (calamistri) of 
Maecenas and the “jingling assonances” (tinnitus) of the 
Gallio who “cared for none of these things.” Tacitus 
recognises that high eloquence, like great poetry, flourishes 
more in troublous times, but gives his vote for material 
wellbeing rather than the promotion of Art : 

I do not maintain that it was worth the country’s while to produce 
traitors in order to provide her orators with materials for great 
speeches, but, as I constantly remind you, we must not forget that 
the art of which we are speaking flourishes the more readily in 
times of trouble and disturbance. Nobody denies that it is more 
pleasant and profitable to enjoy peace than to be troubled with war : 
yet war breeds more great soldiers than peace. It is the same with 
oratory. The more often an orator has taken his stand, as it were, 
upon the stricken field, the more blows he has dealt and taken, the 
greater the adversaries and the fiercer the contests he has encountered, 
the more is his style heightened and elevated: it wins distinction 
from his dangers, and lives on the lips of men, whose nature it is to 
praise enterprise while they prefer safety. 

Both in the “Germany” (c. 33) and the “ Agricola” 
(c. 12) Tacitus praises the policy of fomenting factions 
among the dependent States. in the former passage he 
recognises “the white man’s burden,” and moralises in a 
cynical vein on the annihilation of the Bructeri by a coali- 
tion of the neighbouring tribes : 


Perhaps they hated the pride of the Bructeri: perhaps they were 
tempted by the prospect of loot : or it may have happened by a special 
intervention of Providence in our favour. For we were even per- 
mitted to enjoy the spectacle of the battle. Over 60,000 of them fell, 
not under the swords of Rome, but, what was far more magnificent, 
simply as a show for our gratification. If the natives will not love us, 
long let them hate each other. May that spirit never die among them. 
The destiny of empire is a heavy burden. No gift of heaven could be 
more welcome in these days than disunion among our enemies. 


From a literary point of view the bringing together of 
these treatises is highly interesting and instructive, as 
showing the evolution of the Tacitean style from the 
flowing Ciceronianism of the “ Dialogus,” through the 
brisk terseness of the “Agr.” and “Germ.” to the crisp 
impressionism of the “ Annals” and the “ Histories.” 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 





THE SPECTACLE 


The Diary of a Looker-on, By C. Lewis Hinp. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 7s. 6d.) 


Tue looker-on, it is said, sees the most, and certainly Mr. 
Lewis Hind is a striking exemplification of the truth of this 
frequently reiterated adage. For there is not much that 





escapes his inquisitorial, if sympathetic, scrutiny. But it 
may be well doubted whether the looker-on knows the 
most—knows, that is, not in the mere sense of amassing 
information, but with that certitude which belongs to the 
man who has succeeded in penetrating, if only for a 
moment, beneath the outward veil of phenomena. For the 
rules of the game are not invariably confided to the 
bystander. Mr. Lewis Hind contrives to preserve at all 
moments his interesting and amiable individuality, his 
enthusiasms are never ill-regulated, his emotions are 
always tempered by an admirable discretion. If he never 
lapses from the perfect level of good taste, he never soars 
into the exalted regions of ecstasy. He views life as the 
man in the stalls views the bioscope at the Palace Theatre. 
To him the world is a spectacle, not a battlefield, a succes- 
sion of shadow-shows, not a series of conflicts. in the 
ardours and agonies of the man in the fighting line he has 

no share. It would not occur to him that : 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. 


But from his study windows he watches the blossoming of 
the flowers, the tall trees in the meadows, and the sailing 
of the great ships. Life has its compensations for the 
looker-on. The skies are blue, women are pleasant to 
look upon, and ah there is a redness in the wine. To 
such an one detachment is of the very essence of enjoy- 
ment. Of this manner was Montaigne. Mr. Hind is a 
lesser Montaigne. He lacks, indeed, many of the advan- 
tages of the great Frenchman, for it is not given to this gene- 
ration to witness the unfolding of a new world or the 
recovery of a lost culture. But humanity is a subject of 
perennial interest, and there is a world to be said yet of 
art and music and literature, and the vagaries of men and 
women. 

We would not be understood as censorious in these 
remarks—as, indeed, other than deliberately appreciative. 
“ The Diary of a Looker-on” is a delightful book. Espe- 
cially delightful is it when its author contrives to get away 
from his pet subjects, and to treat of emotions and experi- 
ences which are the common property of man—when, for 
instance, he writes of : 


A midnight walk through a desolate country, the impalpable 
night, ominous, mysterious all around, cottage windows dark, 
lanes with banks so high that the stars are nearly hidden, furry 
things darting across the road, the long-drawn-out wail of a dog 
winding from some remote farmhouse, the moan of the wind in 
trees, and that torture of the imaginative wayfarer—the sound of 
footsteps somewhere behind that stop when you stop, and patter 
again on the silent road when you step breathlessly forward. 


When, too, he remarks cf Mr. Hall Fielding’s literary 
style that it is “candid as a chiid’s face,” we feel that the 
thing is finely, and even finaliy, said. 

And, after all, there is something to be said for this 
attitude of isolated appreciation. It carries with it certain 
unmistakable blessings, among them being a wide and all- 
embracing charity—a charity which enfolds even Dr. 
Torrey. By virtue of this charity the looker-on is always 
and everywhere exquisitely at home. He is equally happy 
in the salons of the learned or when listening in some 
stuffy Welsh chapel to the vapid outpourings of a ranting 
revivalist. He is sensitive to the antique charm of Oxford, 
but he has a good word for tramps. He venerates Rodin, 
but thinks that we are inclined to underestimate the 
importance of the sportsman. He loves music, and shares 
the pride of the Englishman in his local rifle-club. It is 
only when confronted with the deeper problems of life—the 
problem of pain, the mystery of suffering—that we feel 
he has nothing of value to tell us. What, we keep asking 
ourselves, is his attitude in the face of ultimate things, 
those things which, being not seen, are eternal? Well, 
it would appear that to Mr. Lewis Hind, Life, “ with all it 
brings of joy or woe, is just”—a note of interrogation. 
And it is precisely at this point that Mr. Hind’s philosophy 
breaks down and that his limitations become most imme- 
diately apparent. For the Wisdom that was before all 
worlds is hidden from the eyes of an acolyte at the altar 
of Laodicea. babi i "eGR al 
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THE “TIMES,” MR. MURRAY, 
AND MR. WILFRID BLUNT 


WE cordially congratulate Mr. Murray on the result of 
his action against the Times. That result, needless to say, 
causes usno surprise. The Times never had a leg to stand 
on, and it was from the first only a question of how much 
in the way of damages Mr. Murray would obtain. The 
Times has appealed against these damages, so we will say 
no more onthat point, it being still sub judice ; but we should 
like to draw a moral from the verdict and to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a striking fact. That fact is that the 
methods of the Times in dealing with Mr. Murray form an 
exact parallel to its methods in dealing with Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, to which we drew attention some little time ago. 
In the case of Mr. Blunt, exactly as in the case of Mr. 
Murray, a violent, abusive, and, in our opinion, libellous 
article was written, and immediately afterwards an equally 
violent and abusive letter, purporting to be a bond fide 
communication from an outside source, was printed. In 
both cases the article and letter were written or directly 
inspired by some one person inside the Times office. In 
Mr. Murray’s case the person was Mr. Hooper, in Mr. 
Blunt’s case it was Mr. Moberly Bell. As we pointed 
out at the time of the publication of Mr. Blunt’s 
pamphlet, “Mr. Blunt and the Times,” from which 
we gave copious extracts, the manoeuvres of Mr, 
Moberly Bell were discreditable and fatuous and 
utterly unworthy of a great paper like the Times; and 
in some respects the case of Mr. Blunt was even worse 
than that of Mr. Murray. In the first place, Mr. Blunt 
had been an unpaid contributor to the Times for more 
than twenty years; and, in the second place, the Times, 
with unparalleled effrontery, absolutely declined to print 
any reply from him to the ridiculous, offensive, and inept 
attack which it had made on him. These circumstances, 
which did not exist in the case of Mr. Murray, undoubtedly 
aggravate the conduct of the Times, and should Mr. Blunt 
do as we hereby strongly advise him to do—namely, take an 
action against the Times, there can be no two opinions as 
to what the result would be. Will Mr. Blunt take action ? 
We sincerely hope he will ; it is a duty he owes to him- 
self and to the best interests of journalism, which have 
been so sadly smirched by the recent discreditable tactics 
of the paper which ought, from its exalted position, to set 
an example of strict probity and honesty to other papers. 
The Times has never apologised to Mr. Blunt, and it has 
refused point-blank to withdraw its remarks about that 
gentleman, who is notoriously a man of unblemished 
reputation, of great achievement, and assured and honour- 
able position in the opinions of every man of consequence 
in this country, whether they agree with his views or not, 
When Mr. Blunt’s daughter was married in Cairo to Mr. 
Neville Lytton, it was Lord Cromer (his greatest political 
opponent) who, in Mr. Blunt’s unavoidable absence, gave 
her away. Could there be a more striking piece of 
evidence as to the esteem and respect in which Mr. Blunt 
is held by all honourable men? And yet the Times, 
in its obstinacy and ignorance, refuses him that fair 
treatment which is due to every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
Not only has the Times refused to apologise to Mr. Blunt, 
or to give him the privilege which is allowed, as a matter of 
course, by every decent paper in the world—that of replying 
toan attack, but it absolutely ignored the indictment made 
against it in THe AcapemMy of December 7th, 1907. It 
bore in meek silence the very strong and caustic comments 
both of ourselves in these columns and of Mr. Blunt in his 
pamphlet. Any effort to represent this abject attitude as 





one of “ silent contempt ” would only expose it to the ridi- 
cule and inevitable laughter of those who read our former 
article, and who have seen how it has been justified by 
events, and, indeed, of any one of ordinary common sense. 
If the Times thought at that time that it could afford to 
treat THE AcaDEMyY with contempt it certainly does not 
think so now. The contempt, as it must be painfully aware, 
is allon the other side. Those brilliantly “keen business 
men” Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. Hooper have succeeded 
by their childish manceuvres in landing the Times with a 
heavy pecuniary loss, and a still more damaging blow to its 
prestige and reputation. 

And this brings us to our moral. It is one that chiefly 
concerns newspaper proprietors, whether they be indi- 
viduals or syndicates, and it is this : Never let your business 
manager get the whip-hand of your editor. The editor must 
be supreme on his own paper. A manager may or may not 
be a “keen man of business,” but in the long run it will 
generally be found that his ‘“ keenness” is apt to be devoted 
rather to his own interests than to those of his paper. 
Does any one in his senses suppose that if Mr. Buckle had 
been allowed to use his own discretion he would ever have 
let the Times get into its present ghastly and discreditable 
situation either with respect to Mr. Murray or to Mr. 
Blunt? The idea is unthinkable. No, it was the “keen 
business instincts” of Mr. Moberly Bell and Mr. Hooper 
that were responsible for the silly fiasco. Mr. Buckle was 
probably told that he was not a man of business, and that 
he had better confine himself to the literary side of the 
paper—just as if a man who edits a paper with any sort of 
success could possibly fail to be a man of business. We 
have lately been led to forma rather poor opinion of “ men 
of business,” and, indeed, if we may say so without offence 
and in a general and epigrammatic sort of manner, we 
have sometimes been tempted to think that of a great pro- 
portion of them it might justly be said that half of them are 
vain fools and the other half clever knaves. (That there 
are brilliant exceptions is of course obvious.) We will 
back a poet, provided he is a real poet (a somewhat rare 
article), against any business man in the world. It is quite 
true that in the ordinary course of events poets are not inte- 
rested in business, and consequently know and care nothing 
about it. But if once circumstances force them to become 
acquainted with business methods and business tricks they 
become formidable people to deal with. The explanation 
is very simple : nobody can be a great poet without possess- 
ing a great brain and a great intellect, and any one who 
has a great brain and a great intellect can soon learn to be 
more than a match for the ordinary business man. We 
seem to hear some one say, “ How about Henley? He 
was a great poet and he edited several newspapers and 
never made one of them pay. He was a sink for the 
money of those who backed him.” Now there is an 
answer to this, but we do not propose to give it ; it might 
seem unkind to the admirers of Henley, who are 
estimabie people for whom we have respect and with 
whose illusions we should not like totamper. But perhaps 
some of our readers may say, “ All this about poets may be 
very interesting, but how does it apply to the case of 
the Times? Mr.- Buckle, the editor of the Times, is not a 
poet.”” To which we reply, Exactly so, that is precisely 
what is the matter with him; if he had been a poet he 
would never have allowed Mr. Moberly Bell to behave in 
so foolish and childish a fashion; if Mr. Buckle had been 
a poet he would have exhibited a fine frenzy and told Mr. 
Moberly Bell to keep himself in his proper subordinate 
place, or, alternatively, to goto the deuce. The further 
moral of all this seems accordingly to be, If you want to 
find a good editor endeavour to get hold of a poet, and if 
you are fortunate enough to secure one do not interfere 
with him or allow him to be interfered with by “ business 
men,” whether of the “keen” or of the merely foolish 
variety. 
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ISRAEL, WINSTON, AND 
MOLONY 


In the sweet city of Oxford the other week Mr. Israel 
Zangwill delivered an address on Women’s Suffrage. Now 
Mr. Zangwill is an Ebrew Jew and proud of it ; for the which 
nobody will blame him. On the otherhand, one might 
reasonably expect from him a certain soundness of 
judgment. Hence one is bound to take him more or less 
seriously. And in the course ot this marvellous deliverance 
of his in the sweet city of Oxford aforesaid, Mr. Zangwill 
is reported to have informed his auditory that he was a 
Suffragette. ‘One of those noble beings stands before 
you,” quoth Mr. Zangwill, “absolutely incarnating the 
ancient ideal. I am a Suffragette, and I think you will 
admit that I am ugly, elderly, masculine, and eye-glassed.” 
If Mr. Zangwill can afford to be rude to himself we shall 
not protest. We have long suspected that he was a 
Suffragette. For the rest he has said it himself. And here 
you have a pretty picture. 

And while we are picture-seeing, let us look at another 
and apposite work provided for us at Dundee so lately as 
last week. The scene is a shed ata gas-works, and there 
is scarcely room to swing acat. The furnishings include 
an old table and a packing-case. On the old table sits Mr. 
Winston Churchill “repressing his indignation with diffi- 
culty.” On the packing-case stands a Miss Molony “ haran- 
guing the assemblage in her most voluble style.” It is 
Mr. Churchill’s meeting, but Miss Molony, of bell-ringing 
fame, has forced her way into it, and she declines absolutely 
to allow Mr. Churchill to speak. And in the end the 
Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, Member of his 
Majesty’s Government and President of the Board of 
Trade, is compelled “to get down from the table and 
light a cigarette.” A Minister of the Crown shut up bya 
shrew, falls back on nicotine! Here, as we have said, is 
another picture, and we respectfully beg for it the attention 
of some such artist as the Hon. John Collier. 

In Mr. Zangwill’s oratorical denial of his manhood and 
in Mr. Churchill’s base discomfiture by the Molony we 
see the same trouble at work. Ina sense, it is the newest 
of all the troubles which have overtaken the human race. 
From the earliest times the animal man has found it 
expedient to indulge grave suspicions about the animal 
woman. Early in his chequered and variegated career he 
discovered that the other and better part of himself, 
though charming and amusing to a degree, was not 
really to be trusted. Hence he took particular care to 
keep her under his thumb, and when his thumb grew tired, 
he would employ his heel rather than let her go free. 
This was nobody’s fault ; nobody should be upbraided for 
it ; nobody had the smallest right of complaint. It was 
Nature or the Order of Things who arranged matters as 
they were arranged, and it is not for the creature to 
improve however so little upon the views of the Power 
who created him. We shall spare the reader fat disquisi- 
tions upon the middle history of this strange relationship, 
contenting ourselves with the observation that right down 
to the present silken epoch the creature man has insisted 
upon being “lord of the fowl and the brute.” 

And in spite of thousands of years of tradition, and 
thousands of years of broadening down, as it were, we find 
ourselves face to face with what is probably the most 
annoying and least edifying portent that has ever threatened 
to interrupt the orderly processes of civilisation, the said 
portent taking the shape of the Screaming Cockatrice and 
her loose-witted male supporters and victims. It is worth 
noting, at the risk of triteness, that the behests of the 
Order of Things cannot really be disobeyed. Wherever 
you find unnatural action or unnatural thought, there, if you 
look closely, you will surely find the authentic law silently 
insisting upon correction. Which is to say that all foolish- 
ness, howsoever applauded, or howsoever supported, 
comes in the end to be a sort of triumph for wisdom. A 
straw will serve to show how the wind blows. There is 
Mr. Zangwill, for example, and his pretty avowal of 





turbulent and rebellious femininity. At the New Gallery, or 
some such show, they are just now exhibiting, among other 
choice products, a life-size statue of Mr. Zangwill seated 
in a chair with his head thrown proudly rearward, and his 
legs boldly crossed. The artist has done full justice to Mr. 
Zangwill’s manly front, and has given him somewhat of the 
air of Ajax defying the lightning from the safe seclusion of 
a club saddle-bag. And on a slim pedestalat Mr. Zangwill’s 
immediate right there peeks down upon him, so to speak, 
the short bust of a handsome and suitably coiffured young 
lady, who, it is understood, is Mr. Zangwill’s wife. It seems to 
us (taking into account the dates) highly probable that at the 
time Mr. Zangwill was calling loudly for justice for women 
at Oxford he and Mrs. Zangwill were giving sittings to the 
sculptor of the redoubtable group to which we have referred. 
And here we have the Order of Things going about its 
business in the surest and most insistent manner. Mr. 
Zangwill believes in his heart and acknowledges in his 
brain that woman is the equal of man, just as good and, if 
anything, a little better than her master ; and so great is 
his faith that he goes to Oxford and proclaims it to an 
assemblage of purring old ladies, wearing the while meta- 
phorical intellectual petticoats. Yet when it comes to 
having one’s family done into imperishable marble or 
terra-cotta, it never occurs to Mr. Zangwill to have two 
chairs on the dais and two Ajaxes defying the lightning. 
Not a bit of it. The woman must stand on the shelf like a 
cracked china ornament. At Oxford Mr. Zangwill would 
have put himself up for the bust and seated Mrs. Zangwill 
beautifully in the chair. At home he takes his natural 
place as a man and a brother. Furthermore, Mrs. 
Zangwill acquiesces, and the sculptor agrees that it is 
great business. We do not complain in the least. Far 
otherwise. But the lesson is obvious. 

Then let us turn to “dear Winston,” the cigarette- 
smoker. We find this gentleman in very proper arms 
against the Molony. He “represses his indignation with 
difficulty.” He “will not apologise.” He fills the shed 
with shouts in a wild endeavour to outshout the Molony ; 
and, ultimately, he falls off his rickety table in a mangled 
heap, as it were, and takes refuge in the noxious cigarette. 
Mr. Churchill cannot, gallant man though he may be, 
bring himself to love the Suffragettes. Though he would 
not say so, we should like to wager that he believes them to 
be prime daughters of the devil. Yet is he a burning and 
shining light of the political party out of which, and out of 
which only, the Suffragettes might hope to extort a trifle 
of honest approval. The Liberal Party sets itself up as 
the Party of justice and broad freedom. The Suffra- 
gettes say that there can be no political justice and no 
broad freedom while themselves, lily-wristed darlings that 
they are, remain voteless in outer darkness. But the 
Liberal Party has had its fill of Suffragettes, and its heart 
is hardened against them. So may it, and so will it, long 
remain ; because the primal law is still good and not 
capable of being deflected or diverted by a hair’s breadth. 

England, as the poet Wordsworth put it, is more or less 
of a fen, and we, to make open confession, are wretched 
men. We have sprawled in our noble rage and admiration 
for this fairest of God’s creatures and we are reaping some- 
thing of the whirlwind. To put it another way, we have 
taught the parrot to speak, and we have allowed her out 
of her gilded cage. She flops about in startling plumage 
and shrieks her phrases with an assiduity which shows 
her to be a bird of pluck and perseverance. But she 
is becoming an obvious and dangerous nuisance. She 
disarranges the room. She rings bells. She shouts for 
apologies. And she will not allow poor papa to get on 
with his Elections. What is he to do? We say it with 
regret, but there is only one thing that he can do, to wit, 
he must place the bird back in her cage. His irresolute 
hands will probably suffer in the process. If she can’t 
bite them she will peck them. All the same, the time has 
come for severe and firm measures. The ringing of bells 
under the noses of poor gentlemen whose only desire in 
life is to hop easily into safe seats should be made, and we 
believe is, according to the statute book, a misdemeanour. 
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If a male person did it he would be torn limb from limb 
and fined wa | shillings. If he went on doing it, he would 
be imprisoned, and if he went on doing it again he would 
probably find himself in the padded arms of a lunatic 
asylum... Gallantry forbids the tearing of Molonies limb 
from limb, but the other things remain to us, and we must 
make use of them or render the whole conditions of 
existence too ridiculous for tolerance. 








DISSENTING LOGIC 


“T couLD never bring myself to any admiration of the 
schoolman’s famous formula, Credo quia impossibile.” These 
are the first words of Dr. Horton’s Preface to his book, 
“My Belief : Answers to Certain Religious Difficulties ” 
(Clarke). It would be very interesting to know the name 
of the schoolman in whose works the cited phrase occurs ; 
but it would have been as well, perhaps, if Dr. Horton had 
given the true source of the paradox. Qu. Sept. Flor. 
Tertullianus, who lived about a thousand years before the 
great period of the Scholastic Philosophy, writes as 
follows : 

Natus est dei filius ; non pudet quia pudendum est: et mortuus est 
dei filius ; prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est : et sepultus resurrexit ; 
certum est, quia impossibile. De Carne Christi. V. 

However, a trifling point such as this does not obscure 
Dr. Horton’s meaning. “ For my own part,” he goes on, 
“I believe only what appears to me certain,” and he 
assures us that he is only to be convinced by strong and 
irrefragable arguments. This being the author’s position, 
it may be interesting to examine one or two of the argu- 
ments on which, as he says, Christian Belief may most 
certainly be founded. 

Personally I was very much struck by an argument to 
prove the authority of the Bible. Dr. Horton, it may be 
said at once, dismisses all authority of Church or Chapel ; 
the Bible, he says, will not fail to prove itself if you read it 
without any theories whatever. 

Here is one instance from thousands which can be quoted: A man 
was in Durham gaol, doing a term of penal servitude for attempted 
murder. A Roman Catholic, he had registered himself as a Protestant 
for certain supposed advantages in the prison life. He therefore found 
a Bible in the cell, and read it to pass away the time. One day, as he 
read the New Testament, it occurred to him : “ If this book is true, the 
priest is not. I can pray to God myself.” He knelt and asked forgive- 
ness ; he vowed that he would go back to the village where he had 
committed the crime, to show that he was changed. . .. . e 

- began to speak as a local preacher ; his work was blessed, and now he 
is a missionary in India. 
“A book that works in that way,” says Dr. Horton, 
“carries its own authority with it.” It may be so; but it 
seems to me that the corollary to the story and the 
deduction is that a mind which works in Dr. Horton’s way 
carries very little authority with it. The prisoner in ques- 
tion was a murderous ruffian, he was a lying ruffian, he 
was also a hypocritical ruffian, and, above all, he was an 
excessively ignorant ruffian. ‘I can pray to God myself!” 
Will Dr. Horton be so kind as to cite the rule of the 
Roman Catholic Church forbidding any layman to pray to 
God by himself? As for the conversion, it may have 
been honest ; but I believe that the life of a Protestant 
missionary in India is often a comparatively comfortable 
one. In another place the author shows that the “ historical 
trustworthiness” of the New Testament is established 
“beyond the reach of critics” —by the reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. These are the “reasons” 
which convince our sturdy follower of argument, our stout 
Protestant, who will not believe unless under the strictest 
logical compulsion. But they are interesting, as they serve 
to illustrate the very important distinction between paradox 
and nonsense. The credo quia impossibile is paradoxical 
In expression; its meaning no doubt is: I believe in 
certain religious mysteries, amongst other reasons, because 
they are mysteries, because they transcend all the facts 
of every-day and commonplace experience; because 
religion, by its very definition, implies transcendence ; 
because a religion which propounded nothing beyond 








average human knowledge would not be a religion at 
all, though it might be a capital moral code. This is 
the “schoolman’s” paradox which our cautious, hard- 
headed Doctor cannot away with. It is seen in analysis 
to be reasonable in the highest degree ; while Dr. Horton’s 
“reasons” are clearly no reasons at all, but rather the 
effervescences of a somewhat weak sentimentality. That 
Durham prisoner who was so evidently determined to be 
as comfortable as possible, those famous missionary 
reports—in cold logic they amount to something less than 
nothing. Even if these instances had been advanced to 
prove the proposition: Many men have been affected by 
reading the Bible : they would be weak enough ; but, cited 
as they are to show the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, they are almost incredibly impertinent. The truth 
of the Koran, of the Book of loeuiee. and of Madame 
Blavatsky’s “Secret Doctrine” could easily be proved by 
such “ arguments” as these. 

Let us take another instance of Dr. Horton’s logical 
abilities. He argues that, since a man without religion 
would not be a man at all, therefore there is no such thing 
as a man without religion. Technically, the enthymeme 
seems fallacious, and there is the confusion between 
potency and actuality ; every man, no doubt, is born with 
the one, but there are very many men who never attain to 
the other. It is true that the author would call a man who 
was afraid of spilling salt or going under a ladder, or 
believed in carrying a wmascolte to the roulette-table 
religious ; but this is to give a word which is generally, if 
vaguely, understood a new meaning and a confusing mean- 
ing. And it is, moreover, certain that there are many people 
quite devoid of religion who do not even believe in “ luck” 
or fate. It seems, then, on a comparison of the Preface 
in Praise of Argument with one or two casual instances of 
the arguments actually employed by the author, that he 
would be wiser to rely on his intuitive rather than on his 
ratiocinative faculties, He is no doubt right in his con- 
clusion that the New Testament is trustworthy, but this 
conclusion is not legitimately drawn from the premises of 
the converted gaolbird and the Bible Society. The Serpent, 
Dr. Horton will remember, rose up to Daath in the Tree 
of Life, while the higher faculties remained uncorrupted. 


I am afraid that a further examination does not do much 
to shake my conclusion as to Dr. Horton’s weakness in the 
mere logical process. I hasten to say that there are some 
excellent things in the book, though it must be noted that 
the author refrains himself with sedulous care from the 
paradoxes that he derides in that old “ schoolman” of the 
Preface. Perhaps Protestantism discourages brilliance ; 
perhaps our amiable Doctor agrees with Cartwright, who 
wrote, “ Being the Canon bars me wit and wine,” for there 
is nothing that can be called striking either in matter or 
manner from one end of the volume to the other. But 
though in one place the author cites material prosperity as 
evidence in favour of Protestantism, he recants this most 
unbiblical, most unchristian, and most wicked position in 
another chapter, and says, very sensibly, that the motor- 
race will no more promote true happiness than did the 
meta fervidis evitata rotis, It is melancholy that any one 
calling himself a Christian should dare, in the face of the 
express words of the Christ, to say that material riches and 
their results are an evidence of the Divine favour, and a 
testimony to the truth of Protestant dogma or no-dogma ; 
but it is well, at all events, that the author throws over the 
motor-car, even if his logical consistency is again in 

uestion. It is charitable to suppose that there was a good 
deal of truth in the accusation uttered the other day at the 
Baptist Conference. The ignorance of the Bible, it was 
said, was scandalous, even in candidates for the ministry. 
Still, this is more or less of a domestic matter ; and, though 
the Catholic Church has always urged the extreme import- 
ance of Biblical studies, the tolerance of the present day 
would not suffer us to compel Dissenting preachers to read 
their Bibles. 

But, to proceed with our examination of “ My Belief:” Dr. 
Horton desires to prove that God is not unknowable, since 
we can surely know Him by His works. As, the writer 
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says, I know the mind of Holman Hunt by his pictures, so I 
know the Mind of God by the evidence of created things— 
of the Universe. This granted or (in Dr. Horton’s mind) 
proven, he proceeds to deduce from the consideration of 
the aforesaid Universe a God of Wisdom, Beauty, and 
Benevolence. For example : 

If a wound is made in the body, immediately a process is set up 

which can only he compared with a gang of workmen sent post-haste 
to a wrecked train. . It is an Intelligence other than my own 
which restores the balance, invigorates the weak part, heals the 
wound. 
And, again, all things, animate and inanimate, are said to 
be “steeped in the magic of beauty.” And, further: 
history shows that there is a continuous progress, a per- 
petual ascent of man. “The ape and tiger within us 
gradually but surely die. Man is in the course of appear- 
ing.” And this progress is highly moral ; witness the fact 
that Henry V. was smitten down with disease within a few 
weeks of Agincourt, that the Crown of England lost its 
possessions in France for ever. Furthermore, we may 
infer the nature of God from human nature, with all its 
faculties and powers. I believe, by the way, that there is 
an error of fact in one of Dr. Horton’s instances from 
Nature. He says that bees are mere automata, that they 
“ have not the sense to overcome the slightest unaccustomed 
obstacle.” The threatened lack of a queen is surely an 
unaccustomed crisis in the hive, and we know that the bees 
in such a case will administer ‘royal food” to a common 
grub, which thereby becomes in due season a queen. An 
even stronger instance is that of the experimenter who 
tilted the bees’ house to one side, endangering the equili- 
brium. A sufficient number of bees immediately mounted 
to the other side to maintain the balance, while another 
gang tried to make the hive secure in its new position. 

However, these instances do not affect the main argu- 
ment, to which we now return. Take the case of the 
wound, The vis medicatrix nature proves, according to the 
author, a God of Wisdom and Benevolence. What does 
suppuration prove, then? What do inflammation, mortifi- 
cation, and death of the patient prove? That gang of 
healing workmen declares the goodness of God? Whose 
glory, then, is declared by the other workmen whose 
operations are Plague, Tetanus, Typhoid, Diphtheria, 
Smallpox, and the rest? What sweet influences are 
manifested by the fair sisters Sarcoma, Epithelioma, 
Carcinoma? All things, too, are steeped in the magic of 
beauty ? The Pterodactyl, the Hippopotamus, the Rattle- 
snake, the Cobra, the Devil Fish, for example? And is it 
so absolutely clear that there is a continual ascent of man, 
a continual progress to better and holier things? Is it, for 
example, certain that Chicago is infinitely superior in all 
things to Athens in the days of Sophocles? Are its 
morals better? Is its Wisdom more exalted? Is its Art 
immeasurably more beautiful? Is its literature as noon- 
day to twilight compared with the literature of Athens ? 
Can it produce a drama which would drive A®schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides to despair and suicide? Is it socially 
more pleasant to inhabit? Is it politically more pure? 
Do its public buildings cause the Parthenon to appear a 
mean hovel? Would its police-courts abash the Judges 
celebrated in the Eumenides? Or—with a change of 
scene and time—would Plato have sat humbly at the feet 
of Dr. Aked, that fervid social reformer, and chaplain to 
Mr. Rockefeller? And the Tigerand the Ape? I read the 
newspapers now and then, and I seem to have detected, 
not infrequently, the tracks of these beasts. It will be 
noticed that I have chosen Athens, which was pagan, I 
regret to say; I think the case might have been more 
strongly presented by the instance of a medizeval city, but I 
am aware that Dr. Horton does not hold with Popery. 
And as to the moral purpose of history, this is shown, it 
seems, by the illness of Henry V. and the loss of the 
English possessions in France ; the moral being, of course, 
that theft does not prosper. How then was it with the 
case of the Saxons who stole Britain from the Britons, 
with the Normans who stole England from the English, 
with the colonists who stole the country of the Massa- 





chusetts? I would instance the Turk, who is still at 
Constantinople, but I must not do so, because the 
inhabitants of Byzantium were not Protestants. Dr. 
Horton has visited Cairo, and, the Coptic Christians not 
being Protestants, he confesses frankly enough that the 
intelligent onlooker might hesitate between the claims of 
the Christian Church and the “splendid mosque on the 
citadel.” And then there is the argument from the nature 
and powers of man. How do we know that Casanova, 
Tiberius, and Charles Peace were not the really typical 
men, the examples that we ought to follow, the indices 
pointing to our true source and origin ? Nay, how do we 
know that savagery is not our proper state, that history is 
not the record of our lapse from happiness, while that 
which we call “ civilisation” is the cause of all our miseries ? 
Shakespeare was a man? Certainly; and the dunce, the 
fool, the monomaniac are men too. 


Now it must be said that in a later chapter Dr. Horton 
admits a great deal of all this; he does not perceive*it 
would appear, that the earlier argument is thereby nulli- 
fied. He is content to say that on a shipwrecked vessel 
the useful man is he who gets out the boats and points to 
the shore. Most certainly ; but the handy man in ques- 
tion would not shout through the swelling storm that it 
was getting calmer every minute ; he would not assure his 
fellows that the boiling waves were firm land ; he would 
not point to the savage rocks and say, “ Look at the pier ;” 
he would not say that the dozen or so of unhappy wretches 
just swept overboard were safe ashore; he would not 
deduce from the general circumstances and surroundings 
of the moment the safety and, indeed, luxury of going to 
sea. The other passengers might possibly regard such 
an one as a dangerous lunatic and as the crowning misery 
of their misadventure. Again, I must say that it is a pity 
that Dr. Horton does not study the Scriptures more care- 
fully and thoroughly ; if he were to do so he would discover 
that the Bible does not depict the world of Nature or the 
world of Humanity as a kind of Cokayne, or pleasant 
Lubberland, where the ripe fruit drops into the open 
mouth, where the gaping wound is invariably and auto- 
matically healed, where the fiercest animal is a tabby 
kitten, where vice is perpetually being punished and 
virtue is always finally rewarded. This sort of conception 
has become obsolete even in that most conventional of all 
spheres, the stage ; it is odd, indeed, that a Dissenting 
teacher should compose a scenario of the Universe which 
makes one think that he has confused the Creator of all 
things with Messrs. Sims and Pettitt. Let him search the 
Scriptures ; he will not find that the world is at all like an 
old-fashioned Adelphi melodrama. We often hear sec- 
tarians speaking with awe and respect of “the spirit of 
the age.” Inthe Bible, too, we are told somewhat con- 
cerning the Prince of this World ; but the Personage in 
question and his dominion are not precisely held up for 
our admiration. 

I have noticed several statements in “ My Belief” which 
seem to me questionable, or more than questionable : 

If God is the one Power . He can and will make Himself 

plain. 
Well, if God has made Himself plain to the Holy Catholic 
Church, then He has not made Himself plain to Dr. Horton. 
Dr. Horton says it is better to be a Buddhist, a Mahometan, 
an antique pagan, or an atheist of the Continental type than 
to be a Catholic Christian, Catholic Christianity being a 
pest and a scourge. This sentiment is expressed in various 
passages throughout the book ; it is tersely and distinctly 
enunciated on p. 80 : 

If Catholicism is Christianity, the world must deliver itself from 
Christianity . . . . if Catholicism as it is known to us in history 


is the best that Christianity has to offer, the world which is bent on 
liberty, light, and truth must consent to let the dream of Christianity 
die. 


It seems that the world has changed in the course of the 
centuries. There is no need now for the consolatory 
declaration, “I have overcome the world,” since the world 
(of Latin Atheism) is bent on liberty, light, and truth. I 
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have always been under the impression that the world in 
question was chiefly bent on Loot, or, as they cali it in 
France, Liquidation. Still, however that may be, the 

roblem remains. Dr. Horton says that God has not made 
Himself known in Catholicism, nor yet in Calvinism or 
early Protestantism—only, it would seem, to Dr. Horton 
and his Hampstead congregation. Patiens quia Aternus 
indeed; and one is a little reminded of the Welsh 
preacher’s sermon. He was enumerating the Redeemed, 
according to their denominations, somewhat in this 
manner : 

Baptists—a few. Wesleyans—a few. Independents—a few. 
Presbyterians—a few. Churchmen—a few. (With sudden vehe- 
mence) Welsh Calvinistic Methodists ! !—a great multitude! 

Then there is a place which contrasts “simple Chris- 
tian teaching, which finds its ready entrance into every 
unprejudiced human heart, the teaching of the New 
Testament itself,” with the “corrupt historical systems ”— 
ie., Of course, with the Catholic Church of Christ, as 
before. Now, one would like to ask Dr. Horton, the 
Logician, the Friend of Reason, whether there is an 
a priori probability that Religion, a scheme of things 
which professes to give an everlasting, heavenly clue to 
the whole Universe, would be “simple.” Is the 
human heart “simple”? Is Psychology ‘“ simple”? 
Are the Sciences “simple”? Is Philosophy “ simple” ? 
Are the Arts “simple”? We know that none of 
these is simple ; we know that in the speck of dust 
in the sunlight there lie latent all the mysteries, all the 
tremendous problems which have awed and perplexed 
the hearts of the greatest sages from the foundation of the 
world. Is it then reasonable io suppose that a system 
which professes to be the clue to the awful labyrinth of all 
things could possibly be a simple system? Then, passing 
from probability to certainty, was the religion of Christ, of 
His Apostles, of the New Testament, in fact a simple religion, 
winning its way to every heart which was not fortified 
against it by violent prejudice? If this be a true descrip- 
tion of Scriptural Christianity, why did the disciples 
murmur and say, “ This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ?” 
Why did many of these disciples go back and walk no 
more with Him? Why was Christ crucified ? Why was 
St. Stephen stoned? Why were the saints hewn asunder, 
thrown to wild beasts, hideously tormented, burned with 
fire? Why was the Gospel a stumbling-block to the Jews, 
foolishness to the Greeks, and felony to the Romans? 
Why were the companions of the Lord, the Holy Apostles 
themselves, in darkness more or less complete till the very 
Day of Pentecost? Why was it said that no man could 
know the Lord save by the miracle of the Holy Ghost? 
Nay; but the disciples and the Apostles surely had no 
prejudice against the truth ; the Jews were a devout people, 
the Greeks were the most eager enquirers after Truth that the 
world has ever known, the Roman law was amazing in its 
broad-minded toleration ; every cult was welcomed by it— 
except that one cult, which, according to the Sage of 
Hampstead, is so “ simple,” so entirely self-evident. But 
it will be said, perhaps, that Dr. Horton believes that the 
ancient world was stubborn, prejudiced, “invincibly 
ignorant ””—to borrow a phrase from the enemy—while 
since the coming of the Christ the universal human heart 
has been transmuted and changed. But this is not so; 
for Dr. Horton is explicit as to the doctrine that all religions 
of all ages and all climes are revelations from God. 
Judaism was a revelation : 

But so also was the religion of Bel-Merodach in Babylon, the 
——- of Athene and Apollo in Greece, the jejune cultus of ancient 

It is impossible, then, to regard the ancient world as 
fortified against this “ simple” faith of Christ by obstinate 
and demoniacal prejudice, since the ancient world was in 
possession of “the revelation of God according to its 
capacity and willinghood.” In fine, then, though Chris- 
tianity is so “simple,” so self-evident that all but the most 
inveterate are compelled to give it their assent, at the same 
time the very Apostles of the Lord failed to grasp its 
meaning, and Jewry, Greece, and Rome rejected it and its 





teachers with vehement disgust. And at the same time 
this self-evident religion, so simple as to be axiomatic, 
became hopelessly corrupted in a century or two from its 
foundation, the corruption being otherwise known as the 
Catholic Church ; and this faith, which no one in his sober 
senses can escape crediting, is at present so far from being 
credible in modern England that 


The proletariat of an English city . . . probably come nearer 
to being without religion than any other population in the world. 


Also: 
Thoughtful and intelligent Europe is now non-Christian ; 
and 


Christians are in a minority, derided by the intellectual, railed at by 
the workers, ignored by the fashionable. 


It seems to me that Dr. Horton has been unjust to him- 
self in his famous Preface. He says that he cannot receive 
the Credo quia impossibile. Surely he is mistaken ; he can 
do much more than believe in a verbal paradox. He can 
believe at once that all A is B and that some A is not B—a 
feat so novel and so surprising that I do not remember to 
have seen any technical name for it—in the Logic Books. 


To proceed. On p. 64 we learn that : 


Christianity was a Judaism which discounted the external and cere- 

menial side of religion, laying the whole stress on the inward life, the 
state of the heart. 
This statement is, I must say without circumlocution, abso- 
lutely and entirely false—directly at variance with the plain 
and literal text of the New Testament, at variance with 
the express words of Christ and His actions, at variance 
with the express words of the Apostles and their actions, 
at variance with the express words of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles and their actions. I cannot 
weary the readers of THE AcADEMy with the catena of 
texts that I have cited on other occasions again and again ; 
I will not insult them by supposing that they are ignorant 
of the rites and cerernonies of Baptism, the Lonte Supper, 
Unction of the Sick, Bestowal of the Holy Ghost; I will 
not insist in detail on the plain and notorious fact that the 
Christ gave His solemn approval by word and deed to © 
the whole system of the ceremonial law. I simply declare 
that Dr. Horton’s statement as quoted above is not true, 
and I refer him, in the approved Protestant fashion, to 
Rev. xxii. 15. 

My materials are by no means exhausted, but my space 
is limited. I have approached “ My Belief” from the 
logical point of view, because Dr. Horton himself indicated 
that point of view in his Preface. “For my part,” he says, 
“I believe only what seems to me certain ;’’ and, again, 
declaring his belief in mysteries, he points out that the 
steps which lead up to these mysteries are “ strong and 
irrefragable arguments.” I have examined a few of these 
strong and irrefragable arguments ; and now I should like 
to lighten the end of this review with a point which is 
more or less a matter of taste : 

I recall (Dr. Horton says) a feeling which came over me in Athens ; 
after studying the noble remains of ancient art, the ruins of the 
Acropolis, the temple of Theseus, and the sculptured reliefs of the 
Ceramicus, I felt a strange and sickening revolt against the tawdry 
mummery of the Orthodox Church, which seemed not only lifeless, but 
deadening. 

Now we will not be so uncharitable as to suppose that Dr. 
Horton formed his judgment as to the “ commonness of 
this ¢i-devant Christianity” on the evidence of a casual, 
hurried visit to a ceremony which he did not understand. 
The American gentleman certainly did form his judgment 
on English justice in some such manner, but I will not 
condemn Dr. Horton as guilty of such folly as that. We 
will rather believe that he has made an exhaustive study of 
the Eastern Church—of that Church which has kept the 
faith through centuries of sword, impalement, torture, and 
cruel oppression, which offered up anew its martyrs a few 
years ago. We will credit the Hampstead Doctor with a 
careful examination of the Eastern Liturgies also ; and we 
can only regret that he found nothing in the Orthodox 
Church of the East but commonness and tawdry mummery, 
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Here is a bit of mummery from the Divine Liturgy of 


St. James : 

We render thanks to Thee, Lord our God, for that Thou hast given 
us boldness to the entrance in of Thy holy places, the new and living 
way which Thou hast consecrated for us through the veil of the Flesh 
of Thy Christ. We therefore, to whom it hath been vouchsafed to 
enter into the place of the tabernacle of Thy glory, and to be within 
the veil, and to behold the Holy of Holies, fall down before Thy good- 
ness ; Master, have mercy upon us ; since we are full of fear and 
dread, when about to stand before Thy holy altar, and to offer this 
fearful and unbloody sacrifice, for our sins and for the ignorances of 
the people. Send forth, O God, Thy good grace, and hallow our souls 
and bodies and spirits, and change our hearts to holiness, that in a pure 
conscience we may present to Thee the mercy of peace, the sacrifice 
of praise. 

And here is a vulgar, deadening prayer from the Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom : 

None is worthy among them that are bound with fleshly desires to 
approach Thee, nor to draw near, nor to sacrifice unto Thee, King’of 
Glory ; for to minister to Thee is great and fearful, even to the heavenly 
powers themselves. Yet through Thine ineffable and measureless 
love, Thou didst . . . . become man, and didst take the title of 
our High Priest, and didst give to us the Hierurgy of this offering of 
the unbloody sacrifice, as being Lord of all ; for Thou only, O Lord 
our God, rulest over things in heaven and things on earth, who sittest 
upon the cherubic throne, Lord of Seraphim, and King of Israel, only 
holy, and resting in the holies. 


This sort of thing must be very disgusting to a man accus- 
tomed to the stately ceremonial, the dignified ritual of the 


English Independents. 
ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


[SEconD ARTICLE] 


WE have been to the Royal Academy for a shilling, and 
we have rubbed shoulders with the gaping art-loving 
shilling multitude. As the Royal Academy puts up but 
one price of admission, the shilling multitude should be 
fairly representative. For a shilling, of course, sections of 
the same crowd go to Earl’s Court—of which more anon. 
On the other hand, at Earl’s Court, there are side-shows 
and opportunities for eating and drinking which do not 
somehow arise at the Royal Academy. Besides having 
gone patiently to the r4oth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts with the general public, we have taken 
immense pains in the examination of the first few pages of 
the Royal Academy’s current catalogue. We have learnt, 
to our extreme joy, that the hours of admission to the 
Exhibition are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. The 8 a.m. idea is 
excellent, affording one exceptional facilities for the com- 
bination of picture-viewing and early rising. We have 
promised ourselves that in the near future we will be round 
at 8am. On another page we find a portentous list of 
Honorary Members, Academicians, Associates, and “ Pro- 
fessors.” And on the title-page we discover the 
most significant thing of all—namely, a motto which 
the Royal Academy would, one assumes, have us take 
closely to heart. The motto in question appears to 
have been compiled by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and it runs 
as follows :—“ The excellence of every art must consist in 
the complete accomplishment of its purpose”—which is 
most admirable, if a trifle mechanical and over-true. But 
as writing of gold for the Ruyal Academy it is simply 
delightful. We have already indicated humbly our view as 
to the real “ purpose” of the average person who exhibits 
at Burlington House, Whether that purpose invariably 
obtains ‘complete accomplishment” is another question. 
There can be no doubt, however, that it has a good try. 
Now, as we have more than once suggested, it is not 
proper to be too severe upon the Royal Academy. If 
genius of the proper sort does not happen to be painting 
just now we must not wholly blame the Royal Academy, 
any more than we should blame the farmer when the 
“turmits”’ are not all ten-pounders, At the same time, 
it would be idle and unseemly of us to allow our 
charitable feelings toward this august body to run 
away with us. The Royal Academy takes the public’s 
shillings, and is consequently susceptible to common 





criticism. We admit that its difficulties are, or should be, 
enormous. The nature of those difficulties will readily 
occur to the intelligent, and we need not dilate upon it. 
For all that, we are of opinion that the Council has, in 
setting forth the present year’s exhibition, committed at 
least one error of a most glaring and flagrant kind. We 
refer to the hanging in a prominent position of Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer’s phantasmagoria, “The Council of the 
Royal Academy, 1907.” It seems to us that the Royal 
Academy are to be held responsible for this extraordinary 
piece of portraiture in a far greater than usual sense. In other 
words, it is fair to assume that Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
did not compose this canvas with the almighty assistance 
of a surreptitious snap-shot photograph ; it is fair to presume 
that Sir Hubert von Herkomer went about his work in 
something approximating to a decent manner and was 
careful to get sittings from the members of the Academy 
Council, and it is fair to presume that each member knew 
why and for whom he was sitting, and was acquainted also 
with the fact that the result would figure in the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1908. Consequently we have in 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s canvas something which is 
tantamount to an expression of opinion on the part of 
the Royal Academy that Sir Hubert von Herkomer is a 
great portrait-painter. On the face of it, such an expres- 
sion of approval, coming as it does from so presumably 
high a quarter, is most flattering to Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, and if Sir Hubert happened to be Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer, Limited, instead of a simple, uncapitalised 
English painter, his stock would be materially uplitted in 
consequence, It is possible, of course, that it has never 
occurred to Mr. Sargent to whisper sweet nothings about 
painting a collective portrait into the Council’s ear. It is 
possible, also, that if the thing did occur to Mr. Sargent, 
he felt himself to be altogether too busy to undertake so 
vasty and temerarious a work. And it is possible, even, 
that when Sir Hubert von Herkomer made his advances 
on the subject the Council were a trifle upset, and 
consented merely out of courtesy. Anyway, we will do 
them the justice to suppose that they now look back upon 
their acquiescence with touches of regret. Frankly, we are 
of opinion that it is a great pity thatthe picture hangs where 
it does, and that it is a still greater pity that the hobbledehoys 
from provincial art schools who visit the Exhibition with a 
view to inspiration, delight, and instruction should be invited 
to suppose that Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s effort is great 
portraiture. In point of fact, we believe that even the 
stout boys who paint huge round moons in the provinces 
will do their best to decline to be deceived, and will 
probably tuck away in the back of their uncouth minds 
the halt-thought that the Royal Academy Council is not 
quite so profound a judge of the portrait as one might 
expect it to be. 

We are not concerned to heap abuse upon either the 
Royal Academy Council or Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 
Neither are we concerned to puff Mr. Sargent at any- 
body’s expense, or to puff other more or less distinguished 
painters of portraits who have managed to find corners for 
themselves on the Academy walls. But we. believe that if 
it had been in the least necessary that the Royal Academy 
Council of 1907 should have its picture painted, there is 
more than one comparatively unknown or unpushful 
painter now exhibiting at Burlington House who could 
have done better than Sir Hubert von Herkomer. If Sir 
Hubert would care to know what we mean, let him repair 
to one of the southern corners of Gallery No.4. Here 
he will find a picture marked 253, “George and Lucy, 
Children of Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., of Succoth.” 
The painter is Mr. Sholto J. Douglas, and we do not 
say that the work in question is equal to some of his 
past performances. But we think that if the Academy 
Council should ever again desire to be painted it might 
send for Mr. Douglas. And if it comes to “fashionable ” 
persons, even Mr. Solomon J. Solomon or Mr. Arthur 
Hacker might prove serviceable. 

And now to Earl’s Court. Life has its small compensa- 
tions, and it is notable that when you get tired and a little 
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eye-sick and heart-weary over Royal Academy Exhibitions, 
of whatever year, you may depend on finding within a 
stone’s throw of the Welcome Club a scratch collection of 
pictures by such-and-such foreign artists, This year it is 
the Austro-Hungarian community who furnishes forth the 
funeral baked meats, as it were. There are probably but 
two hundred pictures in the Earl’s Court gallery. Some 
of them dre bad and, one might almost say, horrid. But 
the best of them will not disappoint you in the least. If 
one may say so, they are too good to be where they are. 
We should advise the Royal Academy Council, not for- 
getting Sir Hubert von Herkomer himself, to take a swift 
char-a-banc and proceed for an afternoon’s instruction to 
Earl’s Court. They will see one or two things there which 
are bound to edify them, that is to say, if they be—as we 
believe them to be—unbiassed and reasonable members of 
their profession. 








THE MADNESS OF SPRING 


Ir we accept Johnson’s definition of madness as a per- 
turbation of the faculties, we must acknowledge that there 
is more than a conventional association between madness 
and the earlier months of the year. While the buds are 
breaking, the faculties of all of us are perturbed with a 
vengeance, and never a green leaf unrolls beneath the sky 
but one of us tramples under foot the laws he has made 
for the guidance of his life. Sometimes our mania is clear to 
every one, sometimes we are the most cunning of madmen, 
only wearing the straws in solitude, and duly imitating the 
lives of our grandfathers before our suspicious neighbours, 
But, however this may be, we are all mad in the spring, 
and though their perturbations vary as widely as the new 
leaves, our faculties sing drunken songs together along the 
wind-swept streets of the world. 

This is a period when it is very good to be young, and 
so I willingly sympathise with the madness of my friend 
Florizel, who drives about London looking for his lost 
youth in a taximeter filled with children and chocolates. 
There are moments, he tells me, when this annual search 
seems to be crowned with success. Perhaps for an hour 
he recovers the forgotten ignorance of his early years ; the 
children treat him with the genial rudeness of comradeship ; 
he is patronised by ticket-collectors and policemen. But 
he goes home an old man. No less do I sympathise with 
the youthful and agreeable Hamlet, who staggers along 
the Charing Cross Road at this season with his arms and 
pockets filled with books. These are not, alas! the spoils 
of a conqueror, but the sacrifices of the vanquished, for 
every spring Hamlet falls in love, and madly sells his books 
for flowers and art jewellery. His dream-girls are always of 
the practical kind, and their affection for Hamlet appears 
to pass with his library; but Hamlet loves the spring 
nevertheless. So too, I suppose, does Pericles, whose 
madness, however, fills me rather with envy than with 
sympathy, for to him the spring brings a passion for work 
that enables him to squander the summer hours at Lord’s 
or the Oval like a capitalist. There is something immoral 
in being able to perform prodigies of work when all the 
world is stretching from its winter sleep. But so it is with 
Pericles, and his friends will know him no more until these 
delicious months are over. 

In truth there is no harm in these vernal follies ; they 
are only the fuller expression of that self over which our 
conventional cunnings have no control. Perhaps it we 
were honest and not quite so civilised we should dance 
blithely along Piccadilly every day of our short lives. 
Perhaps if we understood our neighbours better we should 
endue every night with the dreamy colours of our desires. 
As it is, it is only in the spring that we are willing to acknow- 
ledge the charm—I might almost say the virtue—of wise 
excess. Over a certain section of one of the London 
parks there used to rule a policeman so dour that he never 
wearied of condemning himself for the frivolous character 
of his dreams. He felt that the midnight caperings of his 
spirit went far to counteract the rectitude of his conscious 





life, and over all his asceticism there hung a bitter con- 
sciousness of its futility. At last, on a golden day of 
spring, he proposed to and was accepted by a nursemaid 
of obscure charms, and the kingdom of paradox knew him 
no more. He traced his fall to a bed of tulips. 

But most cruel of all are the dealings of this wanton 
season with those of us who write about little things with 
wide, splendid words. Never, it would seem, are our 
emotions more trivial, never are the words with which we 
hold them wider and more splendid. It is true that this 
verbal insanity affects us in different ways. Me does the 
coming of the almond blossom afflict with adjectives—great 
and gorgeous adjectives in merry companies—fallen together 
by the chance of the road, but surely inseparable there- 
alter. There is nothing to be done with these blithe 
comrades but to enshrine them in note-books and sigh a 
requiem. For, fine as life is, there is nowhere anything 
on the earth worthy of such epithets—and I lack my note- 
book when I wander in the city of dreams. Moreover, 
this futility extends to the ideas themselves that are bred 
in our minds during this happy, bitter season: On a fair 
morning of spring I seemed to have discovered what really 
should be done with H.M.S. Buzzard, that promising gun- 
boat which lies off the Embankment for the encouragement 
of the navalvolunteers. As ina vision, I saw her captured at 
night by twelve decadent millionaires, hopeful of winning 
the ultimate sensation by their piratical enterprise. 
Thereafter the tale pursued a pleasant and profitable 
course. Their number raised to thirteen by the volun- 
teering of a romantic small boy, my millionaires diverted 
themselves by singing sentimental songs to the tall white 
masts and by scattering explosive shells like roses all over 
London. Beaten at last by the invincible force of the 
British Navy, they blow a magnificent hole in the bottom 
of the ship, which sinks some three feet, it being low tide, 
and there are god-like laughters upon the decks. Finally, 
I think the survivors, being three of the millionaires and 
the small boy, were to drift down the river towards the sea 
in a leaky boat, talking pleasant philosophies as they went. 

Here was a fine tale with never a woman in it, yet, 
nevertheless, it was of the spring. For when, in an 
autumnal mood I revisited the Buzzard, I saw that even 
the most decadent of millionaires or the most romantic of 
small boys could not hold that wretched vessel for five 
minutes against a handful of marksmen. So passed my 
screaming shells, my armoured tramcars, my ploughed and 
reddened decks. Before the first puff of saner weather 
my visionary galleon sailed back to the harbour of dreams, 

Yet withal, when the last joss-stick of winter dies in the 
room and the scent of the violets in the flower-girls’ 
baskets comes singing through the open window, it is only 
the more cowardly of us who quaff the cautious iron and 
quinine. Those of us who are lovers know that there are 
troubling days before us in this season of finite sorrows 
and infinite joys, and, amateurs of pain as we are, we would 
not have it otherwise. It is enough for us, though our 
feet be lame and bleeding, that, from the grey morning and 
through the hot day and down to the cool time when the 
stars light up the sky, our love fares on. We may mock 
ourselves with speech of green-sickness arid of faculties 
devilishly perturbed ; we may turn a sorrowful eye on a 
morrow inevitably grey ; but our hearts are for the spring. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. Apologetically considered by 
J. R. ILtincworts, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan, 6s.) 


In an age which demands of the clergy feverish action 
and over-organisation rather than study and thought, the 
Church of England may well be thankful that there are 
some scholars left who devote their lives to spiritual 
philosophy. Of these, Dr. Illingworth is surely pre- 
eminent. This profound writer now adds one more 
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remarkable book to a learned series, in which he has 
shown himself to be a student not only of ideas, but also 
of life, in reference to the deepest problems which stir 
humanity. In the Preface Dr. Illingworth truly observes 
that 

There are signs that the doctrine of the Trinity is again likely to 
become the battle-ground that it has so often been before in Christian 
history—the battle-ground on which the contention for the faith will 
have for the time to be carried on. 


No one will doubt this who has read Mr. Campbell’s recent 
amazing utterances. 

Dr. Illingworth boldly faces the theories of doctrinal 
development. We have seldom read a more convincing 
argument than the first chapter—Evolution Presupposes 
God, In the “region of religious experience, the spiritual 
history of souls,” we must divest ourselves of that arrogance 
which finds expression in the 

Common assumption that our modern knowledge is universally 
greater than that of bygone ages. . We may be scientific, 
but the leading minds of oiher days were spiritual specialists. 

While clearly pointing out that fundamental truth is 
complete in itself, Dr. Illingworth shows that doctrinal 
development is not, as some would have us think, an addi- 
tion to that truth, but a deeper penetration into the truth : 

The doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, confessedly underwent 
development, as regards the Janguage in which it was expressed, by 


the adoption, for example, of such terms as substance, person, eternal 
generation, circamincession, double procession. 


In the chapter “Omnia exeunt in mysterium ” Dr. 
Illingworth considers intellectual objections to the doctrine 
of the Trinity on the ground of its mystery, which has 
“been thought to impart fresh difficulty to the already 
difficult conception of God.” But, as he well asks, “Can 
anything increase that difficulty?” We agree that to 
reject a mystery because it is a mystery is illogical and 
unscientific. 

Throughout this book Dr. Illingworth lays emphatic 
stress on the mystery that permeates the universe : 

The greatest wonder of the world is its existence. When we pause to 
philosophise, that is, to wonder, our own existence is our greatest 
er ; and the crux of that mystery is not “how,” but “why” we 
exist. 


The practical conclusion of the matter is thus stated : 


When objections are urged against the doctrine of the Trinity, on 
the ground of its metaphysical and abstract character, we may point 
with confidence to the magnitude of its results. It may not, indeed, 
be more ccmprehensible than any other conception of what is essen- 
tially beyond our comprehension ; but it has enabled a more vivid 
apprehension than any other of God’s various relations to men, and 
proved in consequence, if we look below the surface of history, the 
most practical of powers. 

_Dr. Illingworth’s style is so clear, his method so lucid, 
his reasoning and philosophy at once so simple and pro- 
found, that this book is no mere treatise for the abstruse 
metaphysician, but rather a guide and apology which we 
confidently commend to all students of the Christian faith, 
lay and clerical alike, who desire a thoughtful discussion 
of the “ popular difficulties” which are raised on all sides 
to-day. 


Sermons and Memoir of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Sermons to Children of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Lectures and Addresses of Rev. S. Singer. (Routledge, 


4s. 6d. net.) 


THE Jews are always interesting ; and if any one wants to 
know where they are now dwelling in the world of thought, 
he cannot do better than read these three books. Singer 
was the chief reforming Rabbi among the Conformists. 
He introduced Bible-reading in English, prayers for the 
King, and children’s services into the synagogue. He was 
also alive to the fact that the status of women needed 
reconsideration in Israel. He elucidated what romance 
he could from the Talmud, reformed the Marriage 
Service—required the express consent of the bride, hitherto 
of no account—and he set himself to educate and lead the 





devotions of the Jewesses. He supported a policy, not of 
making the Ghetto a colony from some unreal Palestine, 
but of supporting the national hosts, with pen, purse, and 
even sword. He sent the — Jews to serve in the 
Army and to learn in our public schools and Universities. 
He opposed the Zionism which would start by a rush to 
the Jerusalem which is below. He thought Canada a 
better land for emigrants. He was, in fact, a shrewd, 
sane Jew, who saw what might be made out of 
Judaism with a little faith and a good deal of 
pluck. Consequently he was a tribal leader rather 
than a prophet. Of his lectures the most interesting 
are that of the Messianic idea in Judaism, and that on 
the Jews’ relations to other races. In this latter are some 
most interesting figures. The Jews form one-eightieth of 
Germany, but they hold one-thirteenth of the professorial 
chairs, and one-sixth of the Privaten-Docenten are of this 
persuasion, a sufficient proof of Jewish ability, if one were 
needed. The ugly and vulgar side to the Jew may also be 
gathered even from the cover, which calls the author “ Rev. 
S. Singer.” The sack often follows the sample. What 
could be in worse taste than the Rabbi’s assaults upon the 
Christian Confessional, which he nesciently assures all 
Israel 

Lends itself to frightful abuses, exercising a tyranny over the souls 
of mer and women, encouraging the worst forms of hysteria, 
slackening the cords of conscience, injuring the spirit of self- 
respect, undermining a sense of personal responsibility, and entailing 
a consequent enfeeblement of character ; it casts the shadow of the 
priest across the most sacred intimacies of family life ; creates 
thoughts of sin by the suggestion of sin; it is as great a peril to the 
character Of the priest as to that of the people. 
These silly assaults upon the religion of their hosts 
damage the reputation of these guests of Christian 
nations ; but in spite of several such gamineries, the books 
contain much that will make the reader say with the 
Duenna, “So little like a Jew and so much like a gentle- 
man.” 


Round aboul the North Pole. By W. J. GorDon. (John 
Murray, 15s. net.) 


READERS of the “ Water Babies” will remember how 
Tom, on his journey to The-Other-End-of-Nowhere, came 
“to shiny Wall, to the Great Gate that never was opened,” 
and, diving down, came up in Peace Pool, where the good 
whales go. In the present book Mr. Gordon tells the 
story of the brave men who have tried, through the cen- 
turies, to conquer that barrier of ice and find that smooth 
water round the Pole where, according to the story told 
at Amsterdam to Joseph Moxon, Hydrographer to the 
King, in 1652: 

No land was seen, no ice, and the weather as it was in summer at 
Amsterdam. 


The story of the struggle of man with Nature, fierce, 
relentless, ever-watching, is always fascinating, whether 
success or failure crowns the unequal fight. The path of 
the pioneer attracts far more than the beaten track of the 
known and open road, and perhaps because the struggle in 
the cold, barren North is more especially with Nature 
herself and not with other creatures of her making, iis 
story surpasses others of different climes both in the 
horror of failure or the magnificence of success. Cortez, 
“silent upon a peak in Darien,” fires our imagination and 
enthusiasm, just as the cry of the Ten Thousand has always 
done, but the thrill is more intense, the grip is harsher 
when we read ot Colwell’s rescue of Greely on June 22nd, 
1884 : 

There was a tent wrecked by the gale, with its pole toppling over, 
and only kept in place by the guy-ropes. Ripping it up with a knife, a 
sight of horror was disclosed. On one side, close to the opening, with 
his head towards the outside, lay what was apparently a dead man. 
On the opposite side was a poor fellow, alive, but without hands or 
feet, and with a spoon tied to the stump of his right arm. Two others, 
seated on the ground, were pouring something out of a rubber bottle 
into atin can. Directly opposite, on his hands and knees, was a dark 
man with a long, matted beard, ina dirty and tattered dressing-gown, 
with a little red skull-cap on his head, and brilliant staring eyes. As 
Colwell appeared, he raised himself and put on a pair of eyeglasses. 
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Colwell crawled in and took him by the hand, saying to him, “ Greely, 
is this you?” 

“Yes,” said Greely, in a faint, broken voice, hesitating with his 
words, ‘ yes—seven of us left—here we are—dying like men. Did 
what I came to do—beat the best record.” 

Near at hand were ten graves. The bodies, despite Greely’s 
remonstrances, were taken up and removed for burial in the United 
States. . . One of these . . had a bullet in it. He 
had been shot, at Greely’s written order, “for stealing sealskin thongs, 
the only remaining food.” 


This is but one of many supremely dramatic moments 
in Mr. Gordon’s book ; others are, perhaps, more familiar, 
while the meeting of Jackson and Nansen : 

“ Aren’t you Nansen ?” 

“Yes I am.” 

“ By jove ! 
is as famous as “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” 

Mr. Gordon claims that among the many books about 

The Polar regions there is none quite like this, dealing with the 

gradual progress of exploration towards the north along the different 
areas of advance within the Arctic Circle. 
This method has the advantage of system, for he begins 
from Spitzbergen, and works eastward, through Novaya 
Zemlya, Franz Josef Land, to Bering Strait ; thence to the 
American mainland, to Baffin Bay, and Greenland. He 
thus can compare the efforts of succeeding explorers in the 
same zone; but as the interest of the ordinary reader is 
probably personal rather than local, it might have made 
for greater popularity had Mr. Gordon taken each man’s 
— separately, no matter how wide was the extent of his 
ield. 

Putting this question of method, however, on one side, 
and lamenting only in passing the absence of a complete 
map of the Arctic Circle, in addition to the small sectional 
maps throughout the book, there is nothing but com- 
mendation due to Mr. Gordon for his work. From its 
nature there is but little that is original, but Mr. Gordon’s 
research and collation are most careful and thorough, and 
he has succeeded in telling the story of the conquest of 
the Pole in a manner which is at once clear and fascinating. 
Names, great and familiar, crowd through the pages, and 
it is with surely not unworthy pride that we notice that no 
small number of them are of our own race. From the 
days of the Merchant Adventurers and the Muscovy 
Company, when Adrian Gilbert and Frobisher were certain 
of finding gold as well as a passage to Cathaya somewhere 
among the ice, down to the modern days of Franklin, 
Markham, and Jackson, England has borne her full share 
of the sacrifice, and won her full share of the glory of the 
conquest of the Northern Seas. Here, as elsewhere, we 
have paid our price of Admiralty to the full. 


I’m damned glad to see you!” 


Lotus Leaves from Africa and Covent Garden, 
(David Nutt, 3s. 6d. net.) 


AuTHoRS who would be precious tempt the critic to point 
out the two rival ditches into which this slippery path 
sometimes ensnares those who choose it—an elaborate 
frigidity or an ornate nonsense. Even Pater sometimes 
fell into one or both, and who can hope to escape when 
he did not? The reader who likes colour epithets and is 
not too particular about shape, and does not wince if the 
song of birds is called crystal or crystalline, will find 
plenty of bright description of North African scenes, and 
some unequal musical criticisms. It is not true, for 
instance, that Beethoven is : 

Interested only in God and Nature ; not at all in humanity, 
or that he is as cold, salt, and stinging as the sea : 


To complete a Turkish bath in Gounod—who is all hot, enervating 
sweetness—or a Russian bath in Tschaikowsky, you should take a 
cold plunge in Beethoven. 

This is a fair specimen of the criticism of effort, rather 
than of power. But the remarks on Elgar are happy : 

Some pecple, as you know, one runs down and likes ; others one 
praises and does not care for. Elgar is of the former kind. 

By the way, one cannot be precious and slangy too, and 
it is a pity to use the word “cheeky” when one aims at 
being an artist in prose. 


By ISRAFEL- 





H.M.I. By E. M. SNeyp-KynNEeRSLEY. (Macmillan and 


Co., 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis isa pleasant, garrulous book, redeemed from being 
an ordinary chestnut-pudding by the fact that it is spiced 
with some audacity and flavoured with a little mild 
indiscretion. The school inspector gives us some amusing 
light upon the rogueries of the Welsh, off whom, to use a 
racy country idiom, he “lifts the blanket.” He explains, 
too, the exceeding badness of Matthew Arnold at his trade, 
tells queer tales of parsons, Roman priests, mixed minds, 
howlers, fiascos, lunches, drinks, pretty maids, and slow- 
coaches. Altogether this is a book for the hot weather, 
unless it fall into the hands of those who naturally feel 








warm whenever they endure the Balliol tone. These 
should avoid it. 
Emotional Moments. By SARAH GRAND. (Hurst and 


Blackett, 6s.) 


MADAME SarAH GRAND takes herself very seriously. She 
gives us twelve short stories, of the conventional type for 
the most part, and prefaces the collection with a disserta- 
tion on men and manners that is a re-hash of the usual 
diatribes against those mysterious beings who go to make 
up what is termed “Society.” But it is sufficient to say 
that the Preface is quite unnecessary. As for the stories, 
where the subject is good the treatment is bad, and vice 
versa. That entitled ‘The Condemned Cell” verges on 
the ridiculous. The spectacle of ‘‘ Lady Charlotte Temple- 
more ” awaiting exection for the murder of her husband is 
too artificial to be taken seriously. We will admit that it 
is quite possible for a lady of title to murder her husband, 
but Madame Grand’s precedents are few, if they exist at 
all, and this attempt to create a sensation is a failure. 
“ The Baby’s Tragedy” tells of the whi.ns of a lady who 
sacrifices her baby for the sake of her figure. It is written 
sufficiently well to deceive the uninitiated. “The 
Undefinable” and “The Man in the Scented Coat” are 
laboured efforts with trivial results. Nowadays, when 
nearly everybody knows the secret of writing bad short 
stories, such a batch as “ Emotional Moments ” has little 
chance of success. Something more than painstaking 
efforts to re-point old morals is necessary. Originality and 
freshness of treatment are essential, and Madame Grand 
shows neither of these in “ Emotional Moments.” Conse- 
quently it must be voted commonplace, despite the Preface. 


The Sword Decides. 
6s.) 


Ir is not unlikely that every book Miss Marjorie Bowen 
writes will be a great success. She possesses the art of 
writing the essentially modern novel—the series of short, 
snappy paragraphs, unburdened by too much descriptive 
matter, deftly welded together to tell astory. Of this class 
is ‘‘ The Sword Decides.” One can see that there was no 
hard work spent in building up the necessary “local 
colour.” The writer merely takes a dose of history in 
order to aid her imagination, and the rest is easy. ‘‘ The 
Sword Decides” is, nevertheless, more than a readable 
novel. It is distinctly above the average, but it does not 
reach the heights of English composition claimed by some 
of the reviewers. Perhaps no writer is ever as bad or as 
good as his or her critics declare. In any case Miss Bowen 
is not the great novelist her friends say she is. Giovanna 
of Naples is the storm-centre of Miss Bowen’s new work, 
and around that romantic personality she has woven 
numerous adventures and love-stories which make the 
book exciting and pleasant reading. ‘The Sword 
Decides ” opens with an account of the journey of Andreas, 
brother of the King of Hungary, to Naples to claim his 
unseen wife, Giovanna. The latter is, of course, anxious to 
succeed her grandfather, and though the dying monarch 
bequeaths his throne to Andreas, she succeeds in keeping 
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him out of his inheritance for a time. When she is com- 
pelled to flee from the city she hides in a monastery, and 
here Andreas follows her. The tenth chapter, which 
describes the murder of Andreas, is quite the best piece of 
writing in the book, and that, be it said to the writer’s 
credit, despite the fact that the subject is not the easiest to 
handle. Giovanna takes more than a passive share in her 
husband’s treacherous murder, and it is this degree of guilt 
that provides the motive of the rest of the book, Ludovic, 
King of Hungary, who comes to avenge his brother’s death, 
is ensnared by the charms of Giovanna, and, until he 
reasserts his manhood, Andreas is forgotten, and the 
plannings and plottings for supremacy in Naples continue. 
The finish is not conventional, and may disappoint some 
readers, but the thrills and shocks of the exciting narrative 
should compensate. “The Sword Decides” will add many 
recruits to Miss Bowen’s army of admirers, 

The Cardinal and Lady Susan. By Lucas CLEEVE, 
(Greening, 6s.) 


Lapy SuSAN VERMOYLE, the nineteen-year-old daughter of 
an English Peer and an Italian-American mother, comes, 
on the death of the latter, as a self-invited guest to the 
house of Cardinal Sapponi, who had been jilted by her 
mother some twenty years before. . Mixed blood, wealth, 
and an American upbringing have combined to make 
Susan rather a handful, and, after shocking every one 
within reach by means of her Yankee outspokenness, she 
proceeds to fall desperately in love with the Cardinal. 
Here is a situation that, in spite of its improbability, offers 
considerable opportunities to the novelist, and the author 
has evidently been at pains to elaborate the character of 
the terrifying Susan and in a minor degree that of the per- 
plexed Cardinal, That the result is wholly satisfactory we 
cannot say. In spite of the author’s care Susan remains 
improbable and a little artificial, and the Cardinal leaves 
but a faint impression on the reader’s mind. However, 
the bouk is, on the whole, interesting, and the author shows 
deftness in her handling of the situations. The dénouement, 
which the publishers describe as “ original and startling,” 
appears to us to be needlessly unsatisfying. 


The Coward Behind the Curtain. By RIcHARD Marsn. 


(Methuen and Co., 6s.) 


THOSE who like melodrama in its crudest and most violent 
form will be grateful to Mr. Marsh for his latest novel. 
The interest of the story centres round a girl who, hidden 
behind a curtain, watches a struggle between two men, which 
terminated in one of the combatants striking the other on 
the head witha champagne-bottle. Her subsequent escape 
from the room and the manner in which she contrived to 
elude police inquiries occupy the remainder of the volume, 
which runs to 310 pages. The book is not one that calls 
for serious criticism. It is an orgy of absurdities and 
extravagances. The characters are frankly maniacal, and 
the author evinces a reckless disregard for probabilities 
that would scandalise even the writer of a Daily Mail 
feuilleton, As Mr. Marsh continues to produce stories of this 
genre in rich profusion, it is evident that there is a demand 
for them. We have read this volume conscientiously, but 
we trust we shall be spared a similar ordeal in the future. 


The Enchantress. By Epwin PuGu. (John Milne, 6s.) 


WE are not quite sure which quality to admire the more 
in Mr, Pugh—his cleverness or his audacity. He is 
undoubtedly clever, for he succeeds in compelling us to 
read his story right to the very end, although every 
moment increases the feeling of nausea which the story 
arouses. And his audacity in his choice and treatment 
of his subject leaves us gasping. Old “ Mrs.” Gantry 
nad in her youth been betrayed by Joel Parradyne. Lydia, 
the daughter of this liaison, has been trained by her mother 
to regard her sex as an asset in her business-dealings with 
men, Chance throws her in the way of Jeremiah Parra- 
clyne, a cousin of Joel. At her mother’s bidding she sets 
about trying to fool and deceive him—to get him in her 





toils, to drain him of everything he had, to do all she could 
to ruin him. Naturally enough, she is beaten in the battle 
of sex; but later, when she becomes the most celebrated 
dancer in Europe, instead of only being a member of a 
touring troupe she has another chance of vengeance on the 
Parradyne family, in the person of Sir Moses Parradyne, 
in whom Mr. Pugh reaches what surely must be the limit 
of revolting realism. Lydia marries this horrible, decrepit 
satyr, whose description might have won even Swift’s 
envious admiration ; but even there her vengeance on the 
Parradynes is not complete. On the night before her 
marriage she contrives to meet her old lover, with the 
result that an heir is expected when Sir Moses dies, whose 
father is really the man whom he will disinherit. In the 
end Lydia marries a rather colourless individual who has 
loved her all through, and whom we are assured she loves. 
In our opinion the question of morality is not one that 
has any relation to artistic or literary criticism, but the 
question of taste undoubtedly does arise. Mr, Pugh must 
answer others than ourselves on the former count ; on the 
latter, in our opinion, he stands convicted. . 


The Ivory God. By J.S, FLETCHER. (John Murray, 6s.) 


A voLuME of short stories reprinted from popular 
magazines is always difficult to criticise fairly. In their 
original form they are judged as they, presumably, are 
intended, as ephemeral and for the amusement of an idle 
hour. But when they are collected and reprinted in book 
form they are taken out of the realm of ephemeral work 
and assume a claim tc endurance which otherwise would 
never be thought of. In such a case how are they to be 
judged? What standard can be applied? It seems 
reasonably fair to take as a test whether they will stand 
re-reading. In the present case it is only possible to apply 
this test in one instance. Of the twenty-seven stories— 
some of them quite short character-sketches—which com- 
pose this book we have only chanced to meet one before. 
But ex pede Herculem, and Serjeant Murphy’s Waterloo 
easily survives this test. For the others, we may say that, 
though certainly of unequal merit, they are all readable, some 
of them more than usually interesting, and in one or two 
instances really striking either in idea or execution. They 
vary considerably, both in subject and method, and the 
most catholic taste should be satisfied. In the story which 
gives its title to the book Mr. Fletcher works on the idea 
of the obsession of an opium-eater by an ivory image of 
Ganesh ; while some half-dozen of the stories are simply 
sketches of Yorkshire village characters, For ourselves, 
we prefer Mr. Fletcher when he is serious, especially when 
he introduces just a touch of mysticism, 


Drusilla’s Point of View. (Hurst 


and Blackett, 6s.) 


A CAPITAL story, well told, with a strong, original plot, and 
characterisation at once clear and sympathetic—such is 
the fare that Madame Albanesi offers in “ Drusilla’s Point 
ot View.” And what more can any one desire? The only 
quarrel which we are likely to have with the authoress is 
over the title. It strikes us (to speak frankly) as weak, and 
not a little clumsy. But that, after all, is but a small 
matter, and the charm of the book itself is possibly 
enhanced by the title’s lack of attractiveness. 

Some critic has said that in English fiction there are 
three women with whom one would like to be in love— 
Beatrix Esmond, Di Vernon, and Elizabeth Bennett. 
Without exaggeration we are tempted to add Drusilla as 
the fourth Grace. Certainly we cannot call to mind any 
heroine in modern fiction to compare with her either in 
charm or real loveableness. Of course she is not perfect— 
she would be intolerably dull if she were—but her faults 
are principally those of a spoilt child, and when sorrow 
comes her nature is strong and true enough to overcome 
them. Madame Albanesi has succeeded very cleverly in 
showing the development of her character under the 
influence of sorrow and love, and ro praise is due 
to her for her delicate yet sure handling of her heroine. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
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Of the other characters, by far the most sympathetic and 
attractive is Bertha Heronworth. Her love for Drusilla, 
and her intense desire to save her sorrow, even at the cost 
of her own conscience, are shown without the least trace 
of artifice, and her nature contrasts admirably with the 
more buoyant charms of her adopted sister. Had Fate 
allowed her to grow old she might have reappeared as 
another Miss Matty—though of a far stronger, though not 
nobler type ; and then, like Fanny Price, we might think 
that “ we areall of us better when she is near us.” 

As a contrast to these two characters, Madame Albanesi 
has drawn the picture of an evil-minded woman, whose 
tongue is as poisoned as her thoughts. But with Aunt 
Edith, as with Drusilla and Bertha, she preserves a due 
restraint; and black as the picture undoubtedly is, the 
colour is not laid on too thickly, and the portrait lives asa 
consistent and natural piece of work. 

It may be said that Madame Albanesi has not been 
quite so successful with her men as with her women. But 
we are rather inclined to think that this apparent lack of 
success is only relative, and that Carlingford and Keston 
suffer by comparison with Drusilla and Bertha. Viewed 
by themselves they stand out clearly and naturally— 
sketches of strong, honourable men. 


A Comedy of Mammon, By INAGARvEY. (Grant Richards, 
6s.) 


THE greater part of this book—‘ Blanche’s Diary ”—has 
already appeared in Punch, Miss Garvey has now added 
extracts from two other diaries—Amy Robinson’s and Mabel 
Frothingley’s—and by doing so has turned what was simply 
a bright satire of the “smart set” into a complete story, 
somewhat melodramatic, slightly vulgar, and with no touch 
of humanity to redeem it from its callous, worldly wisdom. 
It must not be thought, however, that we wish to condemn 
the book. Miss Garvey is undeniably clever ; she has the 
knack of catching the right note for her purpose ; as her 
heroine, Blanche, would say, her writing is quite snappy ; 
and while we were reading the book we enjoyed it and 
laughed with the authoress. But the taste left behind was 
bitter. Of all the characters, with the possible exception 
of Mabel Frothingley, not one has any “heart” at all. 
Even Amy Robinson, whose tragedy is compelling if 
commonplace, is quite content—even eager—to adapt her- 
self to the exigencies of her newly-found fortune ; and we 
feel that she will prove an apt pupil of old Lady Lacksiller, 
and perhaps become a serious rival to Blanche herself. 
The latter is the most prominent character in the book. 
She is a clever study of the society beauty—a dodo brought 
up to date. At times she shows some glimmerings of 
honour, and at the end there is just a hint that she may 
even develop that “funny old early-Victorian appendage, 
a couscience ;” but the promise is very faint, and we feel 
that the laughter of her friends—Babs, Wee-Wee, and the 
lapdog Norty—will prove too much for her, and that she 
will end as she began, hide-bound by the conventions of 
her class. 

Perhaps, however, this is too serious criticism for Miss 
Garvey’s butterfly. The book is a satire, meant to win a 
laugh, and as such it should be treated laughingly. It is 
all to Miss Garvey’s credit, too, that her whip stings ; the 
pity is that such a whip should be necessary. 


The Tree of Heaven. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 
bald Constable and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


Mr. CHAMBERS can scarcely be congratulated on his 
incursions into the regions of occultism. He has long since 
mastered the art of the short story, and, technically con- 
sidered, these tales leave little to be desired. But they 
produce in the mind of the reader a painful impression of 
lack of sincerity. Whether Mr. Chambers believes in 
cccultism or not, he has not succeeded in convincing his 
readers that he believes in it-—which is, after all, the thing 
that matters. An exception must, however, be made in 
the case of a singularly perfect little story entitled “The 
Bridal Pair.” The remaining stories—tbere are ten in all— 
are only redeemed from the commonplace by their obvious 


(Archi- 





straining after novel and bizarre effects. ‘The Tree of 
Dreams” is the kind of story that Mr. Le Gallienne would 
have liked to write. ‘The Swastika ” is a tedious narrative 
about a vulgar flirtation. In “The Carpet of Belshazzar,” 
“The Sign of Venus,” “The Case of Mr. Helmer,” and 
“Out of the Depths” the mystical element predominates ; 
but, with the best intentions in the world, the author’s 
machinery is a little rusty, and, do what he will, our flesh 
refuses to creep or our hair to rise. The publishers find 
the “ Tree of Heaven” “ reminiscent of Stevenson’s shorter 
stories.” We have failed to detect any such resemblance, 


MUSIC 
LUDWIG WULLNER 


On Friday, May 8th, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner gave his second 
song-recital, which was far better attended than the first— 
fortunately, those will think who look upon his coming as 
an event. And an event such an evening as Friday most 
assuredly is. For Wiillner, as an ACADEMy note pro- 
claimed last week, is a master of interpretation, and what 
he interprets most clearly is the highest form of beauty. 
Musicians great as Schubert, or Brahms, or Rubinstein, or 
Wolff, or Richard Strauss have chosen from poetry, lyric 
and dramatic, just such works as they desire to deck with 
music, and Willner interprets the beauty of the poem and 
the new beauty with which the music vivifies it. That 
is to say, he makes the doubly-inspired life of the song 
live again, so that while he sings you seem to be in the 
presence of the most vivid form of life—which is beauty— 
trebly inspired with vitality. Wiéiillner’s particular great- 
ness lies in his perfect standard of values: he holds the 
balance with exactness. Some singers are able to render 
the notes of a song with accuracy, and the feeling evapo- 
rates as they sing, though the notes may be separate 
sounds of astonishing purity ; other singers are dominated 
by feeling so fiercely that the music falls into a secondary 
place, which is highly unfit for it. With Wiillner the two 
are incomparably blended, as they can only be in the work 
of the very greatest artist. They are forces which do not 
mingle easily ; they must be welded by the power of the 
man’s personality, like the perfect fusion of his body and 
his soul. You feel in the presence of a being who has 
fought his wer through all the personal moods of life to 
complete annihilation of self, so that the joy and the 
sadness, the terror, the endeavour, and the love which the 
various songs express seem to be not those of one man, but 
of all humanity. That is the impression which great art 
ives. 

. The amazing thing about a singer like Wiillner is the 
diversity within his scope. Whether the song be Schubert’s 
“ Wanderer,” that lament of the great man’s loneliness, or 
his “ Doppelganger,” which tells of the lover revisiting the 
town where his lady dwelt, or the “ Erlkénig,” with all its 
goblin fear and goblin charm, Wiillner’s expression is sure 
and convincing in its absolute “rightness,” Within the 
space of thirty minutes his power creates these varying 
emotions ; and he makes those who listen more and more 
susceptible and pliant to his power. In the next group 
were six songs of Johannes Brahms, which ended with the 
triumphant— 








So willst du des Armen 
Dich gnadig erbarmen ? 
and the very spirit of joy seemed suddenly to be moving 
through the hall as he sang it. But the most extraordinary 
contrast of all was, perhaps, found in the last three songs 
by Richard Strauss—“ Friihlingsfeier,” ‘ Lied des Stein- 
klopfers,” and “ Cicilie.” By that time every one was with 
him, and the effect of his rendering was unique. He was 
considerate enough, in spite of the length of the pro- 
gramme, to give two encores. 
It is to be hoped that when Dr. Willner pays another 
visit to London his recitals will be better attended and 
better managed. On Friday evening half the audience 
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were unable to obtain the book of words, and a pianist 
was engaged who, for all her fluent brilliance, was deplor- 
ably at variance with the prevailing spirit. 


H. bE S. 








DRAMA 


“THE THUNDERBOLT” AT THE 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE 


Ir is probable that Mr. Pinero has never written a play of | 


such excellence as this one, which was produced last 
Saturday night. But at the same time there is little doubt 
that it will not meet with the same enthusiastic support as 
has been accorded to some of his earlier productions ; 
indeed, on the first night it was evident that there wasa 
certain portion of the audience that was by no means 
pleased. From the artistic point of view this is of little 
importance. The more nearly a work of art approaches 
pertection the less likely is it to be properly appreciated ; 
but in this case there were reasons not very far to seek 
why some amount of dissatisfaction might be expected. 
Put these reasons, it seems to me, entirely proceed from 
the manner of presentation, and not from the play itself. 

The play itself owes, perhaps a little too patently, 
obligations to Mr. Granville Barker’s great play The Voysey 
Inheritance; in each of them there is a scene in which 
there is a family council round a dining-room table where 
the financial position of the family is hotly debated. In 
each case this scene is the crisis of the play and the one 
which makes the greatest appeal to the audience. To my 
mind there is no reason why Mr. Pinero should not use 
this particular idea, though it would be a pity if it became 
as common in contemporary plays as the inevitable tea- 
table conversations of the last few years. Otherwise the 
play was a marvel both of lucidity and of construction. 
The different characters—the three brothers and their 
wives, the brother-in-law and his wife—are all introduced 
to the audience at the same moment with the highest art 
and ease, and the discussions which ensue show up the 
idiosyncrasies of each in the most vivid manner. From 
the first it is sufficiently obvious that the dead man has 
left a will benefiting his illegitimate daughter Helen 
Thornhill ; but the expectancy of all the next-of-kin is kept 
keenly alive up to the very end, and the dramatic con- 
fessions as to the destruction of the will only fan the greed 
of the various beneficiaries, It is a very powerful play, 
with singularly little of the usual love interest, and the end 
comes naturally and is satisfactory. 

In spite, however, of some really fine acting, the play at 
times leaves one cold. There is not the least doubt that 
this is due to the fact that Mr. Alexander is badly placed 
as Thaddeus Mortimore, whose wife has destroyed the will, 
and who tries unsuccessfully to take the blame on his 
own shoulders. Mr. Alexander makes the part far too 
sentimental. Sentimentality is what is expected from Mr. 
Alexander on all occasions, but in so realistic a play 
as The Thunderbolt it becomes painfully out of place. 
He has his plain choice, but that does not permit his 
appearing himself in such a play. Mr. Norman Forbes, 
too, as one of the grasping brothers, Stephen, introduced a 
farcical note that was quite as jarring as the sentiment, and 
this farcial element at times even affected those two 
admirable actresses Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Alice Beet. 
On the other hand, Mr. Louis Calvert as the eldest brother 
gave a most vigorous and finished performance, and the 
same must be said of Mr. Wilfred Draycott as Colonel 
Ponting, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge as an old solicitor. It 
is very rare to see such fine acting. Miss Mabel Hackney 
did not altogether please meas the repentant wife who 
had destroyed the will. It was, no doubt, a powerful per- 
formance, but her great scene in the third Act was so 
entangled with the sentimental methods of her husband 
that it lost a good deal of its force. One of the greatest 





successes of the evening was Miss Stella Campbell’s appear- 
ance as Helen. The memory of her mother Mrs. Patrick- 
Campbell’s triumphs on these same boards is so vivid that 
it is partly with surprise, and yet with no surprise, that 
one watched this charming young lady’s first appearance in 
London. She had a part which required much gentleness 
and restraint, and she succeeded admirably. Perhaps my 
feeling as to what was wrong with the play can most 
readily be apprehended when I say that there was a moment 
when the great scene round the dining-room table suddenly 
took the form of a kind of “ Last Supper,” with the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell in the principal part. I wonder how Mr. 
Alexander managed it. jie 








CORRESPONDENCE 


LIFE ON MARS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The public mind has recently been exercised over a 
controversy which, for all that it has attracted some of the most 
scientific minds of the day, can scarcely be pronounced instruc. 
tive, nor even logical. The question raised is: Is Mars inhabited ? 
The real and logical question should, of course, be: What 
manner of life prevails on Mars? The former would imply the 
fantastic and scientificaily untenable suggestion that amidst 
the many millions of actually existing celestial bodies, of which 
our earth is seemingly one of the most insignificant, it alone has 
been fitted with the apparatus suitable for maintaining physical 
life. The idea seems, when we inquire into particulars, so 
monstrous as to have passed over the dividing line and become 
ridiculous. Nature, said the old philosophers, abhors a vacuum ; 
and, however we may smile over the original application of 
the supposed rule, it is nevertheless the case, so far as 
our limited experience on this earth goes, that, wherever 
a practical opening for life exists, Nature has stepped in 
and filled it. The earth as a planet does not occupy a very 
distinguished position; she is, it is true, the leader of the 
second class of secondary stars revolving round the sun. Venus 
is very little less in size, and only a little less in mass, so 
that the conditions of gravity are very much alike. She is a little 
warmer, yet not so much so but that her Arctic regions, to all 
appearance, are covered with ice andsnow. Why should she be 
wasted ? Is it not folly to suppose that she was only put where 
she is for the purpose of directing the secular motions of the earth, 
and by altering during long periods the eccentricity of her orbit 
so change her momentary climate that in differing ages her com- 

anion may become a suiiable place of residence for alternative 

orms of life? Such is certainly not the habit of Nature in cases 

where we can see her workings in close quarters ; and there is no 
reason to believe that she works differently in localities so little 
removed. Of course we can never, with our present means of 
observation at least, be able to see what goes on in Venus, though, 
for the matter of that, her distance betimes is less than two- 
fifths of that of Mars, but the fault lies in our thick and misty 
atmosphere which so refracts and reflects, and generally distorts 
the light in the neighbourhood of the sun, that a clear definition 
of her surface has hitherto been impossible. Under the circum- 
stances, and very properly so, the attention of our astronomers 
has recently been very much directed to Mars. 

Mars to the astronomers of the earlier part of the last century 
seemed in all particulars so like our earth that it was a not 
unnatural conclusion that he should be inhabited by beings much 
the same as our own orb. With the instruments then in use we 
saw, or thought we saw, ocean and continent ; when turned awa 
from the sun his poles were markedly white, as if covered wit 
snow, and his ruddy colour seemed to denote an atmosphere not 
unlike our own. We knew for certain scarcely more than one 
thing about his surface, but that indicated a difference ; gravity on 
him was less than one-eighth of that on the surface of the earth. 
How that affected living —~) we had no means of knowing ; 
some folk thought people in Mars should be giants, some saw 
them as pigmies. Seemingly a man, were he there, could do 
eight times the amount of work possible on earth, and, if so, it 
seemed possible that, if we looked carefully, we might find some 
evidence. He was not always immersed, like Venus, in the solar 
glare, and definition was fairly good, and our telescopes might be 
increased almost indefinitely in power. Naturally it is the 
unexpected that ever happens, and when the astronomers com- 
menced to use their new and more powerful telescopes they began 
to find out that if Mars had an atmosphere at all it must be 
an infinitely thin one ; so likewise they found he had no oceans, 
and his ice-caps could be little more substantial than ordinary 
hoar-frost. Then they found what the first observers were 
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convinced were great canals conveying much-needed water over 
the dried-up continents, and the canals were plausibly attributed 
to the efforts of intelligent inhabitants. Now the existence of 
even water is denied, and the so-called canals are alleged to be 
mere volcanic rifts spreading across the arid plains. We shall 
probably, with the progress of observation, and perhaps the 
utilisation of other means of investigation as yet undreamt of, 
come to know in the near future what are really the conditions of 
the surface of Mars. At present we seem to have sufficient 
evidence to show that, although the Martial tabernacle of self- 
conscious, and, it may be, intellectual life, be composed of the 
same elements (carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, calcium, &c.) 
as on earth, their whole form and mode of combination must be 
entirely different, so different that we cannot form even a con- 
ception of the probable result. 
ut Venus, the earth, and Mars together form but a minor, 
almost insignificant part of the solar system, compared with such 
iants as Jupiter and Saturn, not to mention Uranus and Neptune. 
hat reason other than anthropomorphic have we for believing 
them uninhabited? We know too little of any of them to venture 
on anything beyond a crude guess. We have actually never 
seen Jopiter, which is, nevertheless, the best known to us of the 
lot. e know that he is surrounded by an atmosphere thousands 
of miles deep, which has its own period of rotation, and from a 
peep now and then through a rift we have reason to believe that 
the body of the planet itself is at least red hot. As such a tempera- 
ture would dissociate any organic compounds of carbon with 
which, at least, we are acquainted, we must look for life in some 
other combination of the elements ; but there is no logical reason 
in our state of absolute ignorance of life itself why we should not 
consider this as perfectly conceivable. 

But our solar system is but a single unit amongst known 
millions of others—some, we know, immensely greater, others, we 
have every reason to believe, greatly smaller. So far as we can 
reason from the known to the unknown, every one of these has 
its own attendant planetary system, so that our earths, our Mars, 
and our Jupiters must be indefinitely multiplied. Are we justified 
in reasoning that our earth is in this matter of life the one excep- 
tion in the entire universe? Having gone so far, we are justified 
in carrying the argument still further. If we must fairly allow 
Jupiter to have his inhabitants framed on an entirely different 
model from those of our small earth, can we refuse to allow inhabi- 
tants to the sun, or Sirius, or even Canopus, the biggest sun with 
which we are as yet acquainted? True, as we noticed in the case of 
Jupiter, the form must be entirely different, but here, again, we are 
not justified in putting any limit to Creative Power. We know 
that, as an element, silicon, ¢.g., is nearly as protean as carbon 
itself, and we know that the sun is composed, in the main, of 
practically the same elements as our earth. There is nothin 
contrary to our experience in supposing compounds of iron oa 
silicon, for instance, assuming definite form and shape at tempera- 
tures equal to that of the sun. They may not be solid, they may 
be gaseous ; but surely there is nothing inconceivable in imagining 
life controlling gaseous any more than solid or liquid bodies. The 
objections are, it seems, fantastic and anthropomorphic rather 
than real or logical. 

The result of any intelligent course of reasoning seems to lead 
to the conclusion that life, like energy, is universal. One of the 
greatest, if not the greatest absolute generalisation of the nine- 
teenth century was the doctrine of the indestructibility of energy ; 
may it not be reserved for the twentieth to place on a similar 
footing the conservation of life? We may sever its connection 
with the particular mass of matter with which it is momentarily 
associated as we may alter the form of energy momentarily 
actuating it. We a heat into electricity, or either 
or both into molecular motion. We may burn down a huge 
forest and leave but an insignificant mass of blackened stumps, 
but we do not destroy the life ; it is there all the while, ready to 
form new associations of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen, and, 
when the time arrives, will appear as the actuating cause of just 
such another combination of the same elements ; it may be in 
the same place, or it may even be in another quarter of the globe, 
if it be that, like its prototype, it has not actually left our small 
globe and moved to the furthest limits of space. 


TuHos. W. KINGSMILL. 
Yuhang Road, Shanghai, April 9, 1908. 


AN ENQUIRY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1R,—My brother has picked up some old books out here, some 
of which seem to me to be really good. : I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could tell me if they are worth bringing to 
ov. ’.The best to me is “Fisher's Drawing-room Sohn. 
book,” “ with poetical illustrations by L. E. L.,” published i 1839, 





the engraving being very good. Others are: “The Tourist in 
Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, called the ‘“ Landscape Annual, 1831,” 
with drawings (twenty-six plates), by S. Paret, F.S.A. “ Friend- 
ship’s Offering,” a “ Literary Album,” edited by T. K. Harvey, 1826 
(thirteen plates). ‘Landscape Album ”—I. “Great Britain Illus- 
trated,” 1832, = views by W. Westall, A.R.A., description by 
T. Moule; II. “Great Britain Illustrated,” 1834, with fifty-nine 
views. “ Library Souvenir,” edited by Alaric Watts, published by 
Hurst Robinson, 1826 (twelve plates) ; and others. 

The climate here is very bad for books and so is the constant 
moving about, and I want to rescue these from harm if they are 


good. 


INQUIRER. 
India, april 19, 1908. 


THE PIRATE LODBROG 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Could any of ‘your readers give me information as to 
the pirate Lodbrog, who, tradition says, was taken fear b 
Ella of Northumberland and condemned to die in a dungeon fu 
of snakes? Where was Lodbrog taken captive, and is it known 
in what castle that dungeon was situated ? 


London, S.E., May 9, 1908. 


NORTHUMBRIAN, 


“INSIGNIUS” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1x,—May I ask what is the meaning of “ Dixit‘ insignius’ in corde 
suo” in a quotation in the paragraph on Mrs. Besant’s “ Auto- 
biography” on p. 751 of this week’s ACADEMY? It must surely 
be a misprint. Can it be for “insipiens” ? Dixit insipiens is the 
title of one of the Psalms. 


Oxford, May 10, 1908. 
[“ Insignius” was, of course, as our correspondent surmises, a 
misprint for insipiens.—ED. } 


J. C. REGNALS. 


“KEATS'S SONNET TO A CAT” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The recent publication in THE AcADEmy of the story of 
Thomas Hood's fabrication of an article attributed to Charles 
Lamb confirms me in the opinion I had formed and expressed 
some years ago in the column; of Notes and Queries that the 
“ Sonnet to a Cat by the late John Keats,” which first appeared in 
“ Hood’s Comic Annual” for 1830 (page 14), was not written by 
Keats, but was the production of that arch-mystifier John 
Hamilton Reynolds. Reynolds had acquired some reputation 
as the author of “ Peter Bell,” which many people believed was 
by Wordsworth, and the “Sonnet to Vauxhall,” by Edward 
Herbert, Esq. (one of Reynolds's assumed names), in the same 
volume of the Annual, beginning : 

The cold, transparent ham is on my fork, 
is quite in the Keats vein, and is as good, if not better, than the 
“ Sonnet to a Cat.” 
JOHN HEss. 


RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I cannot help thinking that your correspondent, Mr. 
Greville Macdonald, has really hit the nail on the head. 

The question of vivisection is one on which both parties take 
extreme and, probably, untenable positions. The antivivisectors, 
while denying, of course, that anything has been discovered by 
experiments on animals, maintain that, in any event, we have no 
right to gain useful medical knowledge at the cost of animal 
suffering. This seems contrary to all usual ethics of the treat- 
ment of animals, whom we kill and in various ways cause to suffer 
for our benefit—if we are sportsmen, for our amusement. The 
suffering caused and the suffering averted by experimentation 
can sometimes be quantitatively compared. Suppose that by 
artificially propagating a disease, say cancer, in, it_may be, a 
large, but still a limited, number of animals, we are able to find 
the cause and so the cure of the disease. Then the suffering that 
we save is infinite, while the suffering that we cause, even if it is 
the same in the animal as in the human being, comes to an end 
when the experiment is complete. 
But is the doctors’ position any more tenable? According to 
this, it is impossible to tell what line of investigation =“ develop 
practical results. Therefore any qualified person should be 
allowed to make any experiment he chooses to elucidate any 

aint in physiology. The physiologist is to be at liberty to plunge 

is knife into the quivering flesh just as freely as the gedlogist 
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uses his hammer or the botanist cuts up a plant. Nay, some 
physiologists avow that they take no. account of the suffering of 
the animals. Any suggestion that the vast powers claimed may 
possibly be abused is treated as an unwarrantable insult. 

Surely to state such claims is to answer them. If we start from 
the surely undeniable proposition that animal suffering is an 
evil—if it reaches a great degree of intensity, a frightful evil—then 
it follows that animal suffering must not be inflicted except for 
an adequate reason. The question then comes to be—Can the 
adequate reason—i.¢e., the probable practical benefit—be judged 
of beforehand, or are we to fall back on the doctors’ plea that 
any possible experiment which it may enter into the mind of any 
experimenter (perhaps the man who tells us he takes no account 
of the pain he inflicts) to make, may possibly result in some 
epoch-making discovery? Surely it would be against all reason 
to doubt that many ill-considered, unnecessary, and unproductive 
experiments may be made and are made, and certainly some 
vivisectional experiments sound to the outsider very idle. 

As a matter of fact, familiarity with pain has the effect of 
destroying sensibility, so much so that, if I remember right, an 
advocate of vivisection before the first Commission deprecated 
physiological demonstrations to medical students, on the ground 
that that would be to let a lot of young “devils” loose on the 
public. But it is not necessary to insist upon that. It is enough 
to suppose that physiologists are like other students. Surely 
every one must see that a lot of, say, philological and historical 
research is of the meagrest practical benefit. Fortunately, in 
these cases no harm is done save the consumption, voluntarily 
made, of the student’s time. Were these researches to involve 
serious suffering, not to say torture, to any sentient being, they 
would not be permitted for a single moment. I see no reason 
why physiological research should not sometimes be equally idle. 
The argument that all knowledge is equally and infinitely valuable 
is surely nothing but a gigantic paradox. As has been said, the 
knowledge that my neighbour’s cat has kittened is knowledge of 
a kind, and might, in certain extraordinary circumstances, be of 
importance to us, but generally we should treat it as valueless. 

To require special proof of reasonable necessity before each 
separate experiment involving pain is (I presume) impracticable. 
But what is impracticable in each individual case may, never- 
theless, suggest a perfectly feasible general policy. 

I would therefore suggest, in addition to what Mr. Macdonald 
proposes to mitigate the evils of vivisection, the following: Let 
additional inspectors be appointed (not necessarily with any 
power of interfering at their own hand, but with unlimited power 
of access to laboratories and experiments), some of whom to be in 
the full confidence of the anti-vivisectionists. Then require of all 
applicants for licences that they (like the applicant for a patent) 
shall in a general way define the objects and purposes of their 
intended experiments—and by objects and purposes I do not 
mean only such as have in view immediate practical applications ; 
I mean also to include the establishment of theoretic principles 
which may be reasonably expected ultimately to lead to practical 
results. Then, finally, call upon the experimenters to furnish 
reports showing how their experiments have answered to their 
expectations. Surely a procedure like this would go a long way 
to show where and in whose hands and in what directions fruitful 
lines of research were being followed. 

A. A. MITCHELL. 

7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 


THE BRITISH SUNDAY AND THE EXHIBITION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I was glad to see the letter from the Honorary Secretary 
of your Sunday Society in the Times yesterday. As Mr. Judge 
truly says, the public of France are waiting to learn whether the 

reat Exhibition is to be open on Sundays. I may say that 
t °y are anxiously waiting for the answer to the question, for on 
it depends whether thousands of our people will or will not be 
able to visit the Exhibition, in which the Fine Arts section will be 
of such exceptional value that the Times properly describes it as 
“ by far the finest collection of works of art, French and British, 
that has ever been brought together in this country” (the United 
—. 

The very idea of closing such an Exhibition on Sunday sur- 
prises a Frenchman, for with us it is just on Sundays that such 
exhibitions receive the largest number of visitors. e, however, 
take into account the habits of the different countries. Sunday 
rest has for more than two hundred and thirty years formed part 
of the legislation of the British people, and has entered into their 
customs. I underst&id, -thercfore, why the industrial and com- 
mercial parts of the Exhibition should be shut on Sundays, but 
need this extérid, everi_in England, to the art collections? As 
set out in the address of the Sunday Society to the French people, 

the national collections of art.in London are — on Sundays, 
Has this opening of the national museums and galleries exercised 
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a bad moral influence? Can it be said that the seeing of artistic 
objects does not form part of a people’s education? . It must 


surely be of educational importance to afford opportunities for the 
study of the scientific and artistic achievements of two such 
countries as Britain and France, and draw comparisons between 
them. Is not that, indeed, the raison détre of the Exhibition ? 
Well then, let us facilitate visits to the Exhibition as much as 
possible, It is most important for the French visitor that these 
science and art collections should be visible on Sundays. Sunday 
will be the central day of most visits, and it would be regrettable 
if the Exhibition should be completely shut on that day. 
Nowadays the inspection of scientific or artistic treasures is no 
longer regarded as an aristocratic privilege. But the workman 
who took a day from work in order to visit the Exhibition would 
pay heavily for it. In addition to the admission there would be 
the loss of his day’s earnings, With Sunday closing the tendency 
would be to make the Exhibition a privilege for the well-to-do. 

: With the liberal policy now adopted by. the. British Parliament in 
regard to the Sunday opening of the collections in your national 
museums and galleries, we cannot believe that sintilar collections 
in the Exhibition will be shut on Sundays. -If one allows that the 
result is good in case of works of the past, would. it not be the 
same in the case of contemporary art and science? 

Yves Guyor. 


95, Rue de Seine, Paris, May 12, 1908. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent “A Spelling Reformer” must, I 
think, be added to the already considerable number (judging 
by recent contributions) of those who write on phonetics with an 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, or who, if they have not 
imperfect ears, must mingle largely with uneducated people. I 
have lived in the London district for the last twenty-five years, 
and was educated in the North of Ireland, where English is more 
correctly used and spoken, I believe, in educated circles than it is 
elsewhere. Among well-educated persons, facile always, and 
servile and docile very often, are pronounced with shorti. I, 
however, was taught to say hostile (with long i), and still pro- 
nounce it so. In America educated persons use short i in all 
four words. I might note here a tendency I have noticed in the 
London district which to my ear is offensive. I mean the use of 
long i in the word opposite. The variety in such cases is no doubt 
owing to the study of Latin, which has i long only in hostile and 
servile, but it is too much to expect that a modern language should 
show a “ facile” or “ servile” obedience to Latin quantities. The 
“opposite” is generally the case, and your modern Englishman, 
if not actually “ hostile,” is usually “ indocile” to such influences. 


]. G. ANDERSON. 
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who have been successively associated with her past. 


The prices of seats are £2 2s., £1 Is., 158., 


booksellers, price ad. (by post, 34d.). 





Thursday; June 25 Saturday, June 27 Tuesday, June 30, 
Friday, June 26 Monday, June 29 Wednesday, July 1 


No effort has been spared to make this, the first London Pageant, in every sense worthy of the occasion ; beautiful in colour, 
in movement, in music, form, and setting; interesting dramatically from first to last; and thoroughly representative of Chelsea, 
which holds a piace second to none of the historic quarters of London in the richness of her records and the number of great folk 


Plans of the covered Grand Stand may be seen, and seats can be booked Om and after. 
April 2Iist, at the Pageant Room, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea (entrance 


from Manor Gardens) ; hours 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 to 1. Also from the following agents :— 


Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co.; Ashton and Mitchell; The District Messenger Co., Ltd. ; Alfred Hays; 
Lacon and Ollier; Leader and Co.; Cecil Roy; Webster and Girling; Webster and Waddington; The 
Army and Navy Stores; Thomas Cook and Son; The American Express Co.; and other principal agents. 





tos. 6d., 5s. All seats are under cover, numbered and 
reserved, Early application is essential in order to secure the best positions. 


A booklet containing full particulars of the Pageant, and illustrated by fifteen reproductions of 
interesting old Chelsea pictures and portraits, can be obtained at the Pageant Room, and of agents and 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. 
Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week, Also List of Books 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. to or 12 Pages Daily. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of ail Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE MAY BOOK MONTHLY, 
now ready, 6d. net, 
has an interesting article on 


BOOKS AS WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Another article tells us “ What Glasgow Reads,” and generally the 
number contains all the news of the book world and is beautifully 
illustrated, 


Order from your bookseller or newsagent, or write for a specimen 


copy to the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















Nervous Disorders 


« A deficiency of the phosphates causes a lower- 
ing of nervous tone, indicated by exhaustion, 
restlessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Alcoholic) 


(None 


supplies the nerve cells with health-giving life 
force, restores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases 


m Soar chemist doés not have it in stock he can obtain 
from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 











a 


Che Chelsea Historical Pageant 


will be held, by the kind permission of FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, 

G.C.B., O.M., V.C., Governor, and the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, 

in Old Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining the Hospital, and five minutes’ walk from 
Sloane Square, on the following dates, commencing at 4 o'clock :— 
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A NOVEL QUARTETTE 


gq In introducing A NOVEL QUARTETTE I have in mind: the general verdict 
paeeee upon THE LITERARY FOUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that these 


our volumes received far exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and from the appearance - 


of the first reviews the success cf each and every book was assured: I have no doubt 


that A NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as THE LITERARY | 


FOUR-IN-HAND. 


A @ “Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion of 
BRE AT the Times upon THE WINGLESS VICTORY. Thenumerous readers of Miss WILLCOCKS’ 
— previous book will not, I venture to think, be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. It will 
ENGLISH be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded in 
—— America, and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been translated. 
NOVEL A MAN OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the elemental 


things of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children of earth 
in playing with fire. There will be ten illustrations by W. STORY. 
A 


S @ There are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover, a Great Australian 
GREAT Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader’s report upon THE 
— BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT, by T. B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries was 
AUSTRALIAN about to be made. The following quotation will perhaps justify me to some degree: “In my 
opinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will at no very distant date achieve one of those 
NOVEL successes which make a big reputation. Perhaps THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT will be that 

book. It is instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that: instinct. He tells only 
what is necessary to the development of his story ; he concentrates ; and above all he convinces both as regards 
description of places and the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricornia is a fine figure of a man who 
rag his punishment without murmur. I can with some amount of reason look forward to a real success 





for this novel.” 

A @ On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG'S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Germany 
GREAT last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the follow- 
— ing passages are selected : “ In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and the design 
BERMAN of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd 
——— bookshops of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange company) among the best-displayed 
NOVEL wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘It is a terrible book,’ people 
a say, as they sit poring over its pages, but we doubt whether any one, having taken it up, lays 
it aside as too ‘terrible’ before he has reached the abrupt, dramatic end. . . ... The be of a woman, 


young and proud, and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the new novel by the most powerful of the woman 
writers of Germany. Inthe pale face burn the dark, unfathomable eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of 
heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike simplicity and innocence of heart that 
makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 


A @ if ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE 
GREAT (Le Semeur) had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such 
— immensely discussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man 
FRENCH is the Lover, to Marie-Cécile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the 
—_—_ Father. The justification of illicit love has formed the subject of many plays and novels, but 
NOVEL the rights of maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instincts in a 
“ee woman blot out her “shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of 


disobedience to conventional standards? The portrait of Marie-Cécile offers a partial solution to the problem. 
The audacity of the book is equalled only by its restraint. M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with 
a delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one who not only recognises the cry for motherhood but 
knows what it portends. 








ABSOLUTION By CLaRA VIEBIG 6/- [Just Out 
A MAN OF GENIUS By M. P. Wittcocks 6/- [Just Out 
THE CHILD OF CHANCE By Maxime Formont 6/- [May 19 
THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT By T. B. Ciecc 6/- [May 22 





In addition to A Novel Quartette, I have the following important books almost ready: 

PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P. The Record of a 
Tour at the Cape, and an open-minded Discussion of some of the more pressing Political Problems. Crown 8vo, 5s. net- 
THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang’s trained force in the 


aeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe, Secretary and 
Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, with a Foreword by 


SIR a CRICHTON BROWNE, and numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. Price 24s. net. THE SHAKESPEARE 


y GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. Price 2rs. net. Scholars admit that a large 


portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author 
of these plays really William Shakespeare? {n the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case— 
viz., that the Stratford player was not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the Baconian, or any other 
theory of authorship, or to arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare Problem.” THE CREED OF 
BUDDHA. By the author of “The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. The author of “The Creed of Christ” here 
makes an attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the views about “ Buddha” which have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its 
founder, was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ, and that the source of both these creeds was the 
spiritual idealism of ancient India. 
JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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